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SCHOOL AND: STUDIO 
4 DIRECTORY PF ™® 


This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 








Please write any 























American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 





MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmiec and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Season October 7th to May 3Ist 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 





The 
LONGY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


announces 
a new member of its faculty 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON 
Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Mr. Tillotson has received his train- 
ing from Heinrich Gebhard, Boston, 
and Tobias Matthay, London. For a 
decade he has given annual concerts 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, and last 
summer conducted Master Classes at 
the Lamont School, Denver. 

The Longy School is now using 
exclusively the 
BALDWIN PIANO 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Minna Franziska Holl, Director 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSION 


FFERS teachers and directors an oppor- 
tunity to work and study in a large 
organization . . . to get an outside view- 
point... The School of the Theatre, a 


unit of the Community Playhouse, enables | 


students to get practical experience in 


Enrollment limited, write 
now for information 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
PASADENA COMMUNITY 


PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 
39 South El Molino Avenue 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 











9 E. 59th St., New York, Volunteer 1357 
— 


| every branch of a successful theatre... | 


























ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Director 
The Elizabeth B. Grimball 
Studio of Acting 


announces a@ 
SPECIALLY ARRANGED SUMMER TOUR 


July 3rd — September 9th 
of 
THE DRAMATIC FESTIVALS 
IN EUROPE 
including the 
PASSION PLAY and theSALZBURG 
and BAYREUTH FESTIVALS 
Apply for information to 
124 East 40th Street New York City 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 





Rhythmic 
Movement 





Next Recital 
Guild Theatre 
Sun. Eve. March 9 


10 West 13th Street 
New York Cit 
Phone Algonquin 8075 




















SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 


mT FACULTY 
S Si § THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
B. den Payne Whitford Kane 
Hubert Osborne Cloyd Head 
Mary Agnes Doyle and others 
Lester Luther 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in 
entire work of the theatre—produc- 
tion, acting, scene design, costume 
and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
—Apply now! 
Address Dept. TA 
for free descriptive bulletin. 








DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial rors | 






































Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


Eur YTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 














FINE ART OF DANCING 


<> 


PARNGVA 


BALLERINA COLN OPERA GERMANY 
NEW YORK STUDIO 32WEST58 














THEODORA IRVINE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage 
Technique with Miss Irvine , 
personally. Work sponsored 
by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Spring Session March 24th 
Summer Session July 7th 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 





STUDIO@ THEATRE 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


GEORGE Pierce BAKER, Chairman 
School of the Fine Arts 
YALE UNIVERSITY 





TRAINING IN: 
PLAYWRITING 


George Pierce Baker 
PRODUCING 
Alexander Dean 


STAGE LIGHTING 
Stanley R. McCandless 


i atsed of the school hold important positions in the Pro- 

fessional Theatre—in the various technical branches of producing, 
including directing, as well as managing. Plays by members of the 
school have been bought for professional production. Graduates have 
been placed as directors of Little Theatres at such places as Duluth, 
Savannah, Fort Worth, Niagara, Nashville, Charleston, W. Va., and 
in Dramatic Departments of Leland Stanford, University of Denver, 


SCENIC DESIGN Miami, Delaware, Ohio Wesleyan, Dartmouth, University of Arizona. 


Donald M. Oenslager 
COSTUMING \ X YITH a physical plant unsurpassed in America, this school provides 
Frank P. Bevan training in playwriting and play production, including scenic 


TECHNICAL design, scenic construction, lighting and costuming. "Two completely 
DIRECTING equipped stages are provided for the production of the promising plays 

Philip W. Barber written by students, and an audience of some 1400 aids with written 
SPEECH criticisms. 


Constance Welch 











Bhp faculty supervision, all work on the productions is done by 
students, who learn from practical experience in thoroughly 


Business Manager 
equipped workshops the various arts of the theatre. 


Boyp SMITH 





Catalogue sent on request. Address inquiries to | 
The Department of Drama, YALE UNIversITY THEATRE, New Haven, Conn. 























THEATRE ARTS fd 
¢ INSTITUTE ¢ 
KENES 


222 East 54th St. PLAza 8877 
BOONE 


New York City 
Maria GERMANOVA - = = = = = = Director 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY - - - = = = = Consulting Director Se 

OFFERS ALL PHASES 

OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE. 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
POSE FORTHE MIME 
STEINWAY HALLAYC 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 





Technical training in Voice Production, 
Ballet, Body Rhythm, Diction and Fencing. 


Next Term opens October Ist, 1930 
Applications now accepted. 


For Information write for Booklet A 


¢- + @ 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Now Playing 


TCHEKHOV’S “THE THREE SISTERS” 
Directed by MARIA GERMANOVA 


Next Production—SCRIBE’S “A GLASS OF WATER” 
Directed by MARIA GERMANOVA 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday nights 
of each week. 


Tickets at Box Office 


MR. GEORGE BIRSE, General Manager 
222 East 54th St. PLAza 8877 


SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL Ist 





Room 152-G 





Catalogue describing ali courses from the Secretary 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 











COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- 
ing—Speech—Phonetics — Voice — Stage 


Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- 
tion of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. 
courses. Complete Training in Speech 
Arts. Homelike dormitory. 40th year. 


Summer School Opens June 24th 
Address Registrar 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 




















FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of 


DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 
Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 
Talking Pictures - Radio Broadcasting 


Diction, Pantomime, Fen- 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 
ing in Expression. General 
Cultural Education. Eve- 
ning Classes. Children’s 
Classes. (New Term Feb- 
ruary 3rd.) 





Catalogue on request 


611-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) New York 














HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


TEACHER OF ACTING 
for 
PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
and those preparing for 


THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 864 


Telephone for appointment 


7th Ave.—5éth St. Circle 1350 








STUDIO OF THE DANCE ARTS 
at the American Laboratory Theatre 
224 East 54th Street, New York 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
CLASS WORK 


For information apply to 
George Birse, Mgr., 222 E. 54th St. 
Plaza 8877 
or PAULINE DENNY, Sec.-Acce., 


518 Madison Ave. Wickersham 8114 








Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


DHINELAH RICE 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 
fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 
“Little Theatre’’ Plays every night. 
Land and water sports. 
Enroll Now for 1980 Summer Season 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


288 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 























DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 





Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 





9 EAST 59TH STREET 


N E—E W 'To g@ eae Te PT 











GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 


of the 


LITTLE THEATRE 


Rocky Neck loucester, Mass. 


lith Season 
June 28—August 23 


Acting .:. Production 
Weekly Public Performances 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 





























GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, President 


Incorporated with College Standing and Degree 
conferring privileges. 


Professional Director — Teaching Staff in- 
cludes twenty well-known Instructors.  Instruc- 
tion in all the technical phases of dramatic and 
platform art. 


Teachers’, Dramatic, and College Graduate 
Courses, providing choice of three or four years 
in length, 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses in 
Scenic Design—Stage Lighting—Dancing—Fenc- 
ing—Stage Craft. Liberal Arts instruction in 


THE WILLIAMS SCHOOL "wy 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


* 
r 
J 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


English, Languages, History and Education. 
Graduates in demand. 

Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice Training- 
Diction—Pronunciation. 


Affiliated with the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music and allied schools. 


Popular and Inspirational Summer School. 


Session opens June 23rd. 


Fall Term opens October 9th. 
scriptive catalog and views. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Send for de- 








THE CORNISH 
SCHOOL 


DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 


The Pacific North West 
Leading Tributary Theatre 


CouRSE INCLUDES 
Theatre Technique, Acting, Stage Me 
chanics, Lighting, Producing and Stag- 
ing of Plays, Phonetics, French, Voice 


Training, Comparative Art, Fencing, 
Dance Eurythmics. 
SEATTLE WASH. 
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| Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland 


ASummer Training Base for 


the Arts of the Theatre 
announce 





MANHATTAN THEATRE || | 2° Besson of & * 
COLONY STUDENT GROUP | Giccie Loftus 


sage ests occ lees 8 | in connection with the Alexander Kirkland 
Aline MacMahon 
Donald Meek 
Margaret Anglin 
Rollo Peters 
Margaret Mower 





activities will be at Bristol, Connecticut, B E R K S H I R E 


this 
PLAYHOUSE 


In line with a policy of extension of its | rd Season of 
JULY and AUGUST | 
| 


at Stockbridge, Mass. Pedro de Cordoba 











/ Instruction and train‘ng in: | 
||| HISTORY OF THE DRAMA, siaagneet Lave 
| || STAGE CRAFT and DECORA. _ An opportunity to study the | pugh Buckler 
TION, STAGE DIRECTING and | theatre arts under competent Jeeues Gulla, ote. 
ACTING, VOICE CONTROL, direction and in close association 
STAGE LIGHTING, COSTUM- | with a distinguished acting com- 
ING, MAKE-UP, THEATRICAL | pany which last season included: x 
PUBLICITY, DRAMATIC CRITI- 
CISM, PLAYWRITING. | Apply to 
Faculty of Well Known | Miss Gertrude Lee, 105 W. 14th St., New York 
Professionals L——— = a — 














Thoroughly equipped  work- School of the 
shop, two stages and studios for MILLS COLLEGE Wharf Theatre 


student work. Four complete Summer Session Begins Provincetown 
productions will be presented by 





“Learn to act 


a resident company of well June 30 by acting 
known Broadway actors. Students six weeks of study and Production, Act- 
ing, Diction and 
will work on the designing, build- recreation in the ' | Stagecraft in 
° ° j conjunction with 
ing and other preparation of ti: § the WHARF 


Summer School of Music, 


PLAYERS wh 
these productions. eel et oe ‘etine 


present nine 
productions with 
guest artists. 


Drama, and Art 








Special lectures on: Theatre 


Dediitectere: Theatre eslncss Mills College, California 


9 weeks beginning June 30th 


M for information write 
’ Management; Theatrical Pub- address: miss mary dewees, secretary MISS EDITH WARMAN 


licity; Traditions of the American ee ne ratte 3 Boon 


Theatre; Our New American 


















































Drama; Wha?'s Wrong with the 
Proiessional Theatre? HERBERT V. GELLENDRE CHOICE SCHOOLS 
Director 

Send for illustrated prospectus : Available July Firsi Sper gy Bee Bh — 
Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, professional and literary in- 
Maria Ouspenskaya and Ellen Van struction in the arts of the 
WALTER HARTWIG Volkenburg (Mrs. Maurice Browne). theatre. Many of these can 
. Previously actor and stage director with be heartily recommended. 
Goneral Director American Laboratory Theatre, New The schools advertised in 
York, Jitney Players, Threshold Play- Theatre Arts Monthly are 
house and Actor Managers, Inc. Now meee — — train- 
director The Cornish Theatre, Cornish ing and to be reliable in every 
MANHATTAN THEATRE School, Seattle, Washington. way. vi a wg ae 
y as a reader o eatre Arts 
COLONY Address when writing these schools as 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE special attention is given such 

152 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. Cornish School inquiries. 

Seattle, Washington 















































Maurice Goldberg 


Maria GERMANOVA, DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


A Busy Actor—Sunday Night— 
Film and Radio—A Critic’s 
Breviary 


ESLIE HOWARD is the most 
successful player in the season’s 
most successful play. To the 

majority of actors this fact would allow 
a resting upon laurels. Not so with this 
English enthusiast. Though keeping the 
edge of his performance in Berkeley 
Square ever keen would seem enough of 
an undertaking, his indefatigable love of 
the theatre evidences itself in many other 
ways at the same time—in his translating, 
adapting and directing a new comedy, 
Out of the Blue (from the German of 
Hans Schlumberg)—and, further, in his 
preparation for an appearance as Ham- 
let. Hamlet may not materialize this 
year or next, but it will some day. It is 
from versatile effort like this that the 
worker in the theatre comes to see a pro- 
duction as a whole, as a harmoniously 
composed unit. And it is from artists 
like Mr. Howard—gifted, sincere, and 
also foresighted and industrious—that 
the modern stage may hope for the most. 


HE recent closing of Sunday night 
dance-concerts by the New York 
City police, who were, of course, acting 
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March, 1930 
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Old Print 


The spring program which Sir Barry 
Jackson announces for the Birming- 
ham (England) Repertory Theatre 
contains a fine variety of new plays, 
plays new to Birmingham, and re- 
vivals. Among the new plays are The 
Five Leverets, a comedy by Julius 
Pohl, translated by Griffith Hum- 
phreys; The Clod and Pebble by 
Murray McClymont and The House 
Front, by Bruce Newcomb. Mr. 
Newcomb’s play is announced as “a 
comedy chiefly concerned with the at- 
titude of women to the Great War.” 
George Kaiser’s From Morn to Mid- 
night, Ibsen’s Little Eyolf, Edward 
Percy’s The Rigordans and Noel 
Coward’s The Marquise are listed 
as plays new to Birmingham, and 
among the revivals, Shaw’s Heart- 
break House and Eden Phillpott’s 
Yellow Sands, to which England, 
both London and the provinces, was 
so very much kinder than New York. 


Every Man in His Humour. 


a 
The Neighborhood Playhouse, whose 
yearly productions of drama, music 
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and dance are awaited with increas- 
ing interest, announces three perform- 
ances (February 20, 21, 22) of 4 
Pagan Poem, by Charles Martin 
Loeffler, with Harold Bauer at the 
piano, Henri Rabaud’s La Procession 
Nocturne and Werner Janssen’s New 
Year’s Eve in New York. Both of 
the latter are in stage versions made 
by Irene Lewisohn, who directs the 
productions. As in former years, the 
Cleveland orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Nicolai Sokoloff, will be an 
essential feature of the performances. 

7 
Nemirovitch Dantchenko, the direc- 
tor of the Musical Studio of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, whose versions 
of Lysistrata, Carmen, etc. . .. are 
remembered here with a permanent 
pleasure, has made a production in 
Russia of Moussorgsky’s original ver- 
sion of Boris Godounov. 

= 
George Bernard Shaw’s The Apple 
Cart has recently been barred from 
production in Dresden as being reac- 
tionary propaganda. The municipal 
fathers of Dresden decided that the 
play was subversive of republican 
ideals and that its production would 
be a real danger to young democra- 
cies. Shaw an unbridled Conserva- 
tive! 

* 
Maurice Schwartz, director of the 
Yiddish Art Theatre, in a recent ar- 
ticle in the Sunday New York World, 
protests over the present condition of 
the Yiddish theatre in America. “The 
immigration evil,” he says, “has 
brought a new kind of Jew into our 
playhouses: the kind who goes there 
slumming. . . . Into the Jewish thea- 
tre there has come a new kind of 
playwright, one who avails himself 
of the same material which has proven 
effective on the Broadway stage and 
in the talking pictures. ... In Rus- 
sia, France and Germany the great- 
est dramatists have written of Jewish 
life, and their plays were presented 
at the Government theatres. Such 
plays as The Jew and the Pope, or 
The Merchant of Paris, or Nathan 
the Wise, Jephtha’s Daughter, The 


quite according to the letter of the pres- 
ent law, should stir art-lovers to a realiza- 
tion of the stupidity and injustice of the 
statute and to action against it. Appar- 
ently, as now enforced, it allows enter- 
tainment of a much less artistic and 
dignified nature to continue unmolested 
while it prohibits, in the name of morals 
and the church, the display of an art 
which has long been associated with re- 
ligious observance. Those who revere 
religion and art could do much for both 
by working for the repeal of this law. 


O doubt the conditions of dramatic 

criticism in France and the United 
States are dissimilar. Nevertheless, 
American critics of plays may find some- 
thing of interest in a few of the maxims 
included by the French dramatist, André 
Charmel, in his “Breviary for Critics” 
(L’Ami du Peuple): 

Before the play: Do not consider a 
new author a beginner. If he is making 
his debut before you, you are likewise 
making a debut before him. 

During the show: Do not expect the 
author to show the same qualities you 
think you possess and do not mind his 
having qualities you miss; but do not let 
him seduce you by having the same faults. 

Do not try to imagine how you would 
have treated the subject. A dream can- 
not be compared with a production. 

Do not improvise; “he should have had 
such and such ideas.” Maybe he had 
them and was right in discarding them. 

Beware of the first impression; your 
enthusiasm might come from your own 
weakness—the author’s strength might 
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very well cause your aversion. 

Neglect the audience to look at the 
Stage; the stage to examine the play. 

During intermissions: Do not formu- 
late a judgment during the first intermis- 
sion. Do not lend an ear to other people’s 
opinions. Go out and get some air, a 
glass of beer (sic)— relax. 

If you leave before the last act, do not 
think it necessary to review or abuse it. 

At the copy desk: Do not regret hav- 
ing been captivated and do not take re- 
venge upon the author. 

When you condemn a play, do it with- 
out irony as well as without pity; respect 
your victim. 


HE past few months have seen 

really serious research in sound 
reproduction in both radio and film 
fields. As technique has improved, the 
consideration of artistic possibilities has 
increased. V. L. Pudovkin, director of 
The End of Saint Petersburg, Storm 
Over Asia, and other fine Russian mo- 
tion pictures, is quoted in a recent issue 
of the Licht-Bild-Bihne of Berlin: 
“The American sound films certainly 
are technically all right and reproduce 
sounds well. But, after all, they only 
amount to artistic trifling. The spoken 
word is used, just because it is a sound 
film, but it seems to me that it is merely 
dovetailed in.” He continues with his 
own theories as to the use of sound: “It 
is hardly necessary to enrich a distant 
action with words. A situation where 
a man kisses a woman doesn’t need to be 
accentuated or enlivened by the broken 
sentence, ‘I love you!’ I have quite a 


Jews of Castile were played with 
great success. .. . But here a Jew- 
ish play must be about cloak-and- 
suit manufacturers, cheap politicians, 
gangsters. The American example 
is followed: more electric chairs, 
more jazz babies. Many critics have 
commented on the deplorable imita- 
tiveness. They have begun to ridi- 
cule such stuff as Poppa and Abie’s 
Trish Rose and The Jazz Singer for 
their placing of the Jew in fantastic 
and unnatural lights. They should 
be thanked for this. 
“The success of The Dybbuk in Eng- 
lish proved that the better Jewish 
plays can be done in both Yiddish 
and English and be appreciated by 
Jew and non-Jew. New York, with 
its two million Jews, should be rep- 
resented on the English and Jewish 
stages—but no melting-pot pieces, no 
sketchy characterizations; only clear 
truths, not echoes of successful ideas, 
only originality not imitation.” 

© 
From the Hague comes the note of a 
variation in the casting of Journey’s 
End, which will seem of interest but 
of doubtful aesthetic or realistic value 
to the play. It is the announcement 
that Nel Stants, a young actress who 
won a fine name for her playing of 
St. Joan in the Dutch production of 
Shaw will take the part of Raleigh. 

* 
The English are at least thinking 
steadily in the matter of a theatre for 
poetic plays. Terence Gray, director 
of the Cambridge Festival Theatre, 
is at work on plans for a specially 
constructed theatre with no proscen- 
ium and with various playing levels, 
to meet the needs of such works as 
Gerdon Bottomley’s Choric Plays. 

* 
The many times announced tour of 
Mei Lan Fang, China’s most distin- 
guished actor, has actually begun and 
performances in New York are sched- 
uled at the time this issue comes off 
the press. The special art of female 
impersonation which has been brought 
to its highest point in the Chinese 
theatre is, it is said, represented at its 


different idea of the possibilities of own complete perfection by this actor. 
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Munich, too, has its choric stage so- 
ciety and announces a special perform- 
ance this summer, under the direction 
of the author, of Albert Talhoff’s 
T otenmal, which is translated Call of 
the Dead, a memorial to the dead of 
all nations. The production empha- 
sizes again the vivid interest that 
exists today in productions featuring 
the combination of drama, music, and 
dance. Mary Wigman, Germany’s 
revolutionary dance artist, is sched- 
uled as the leading player. 

= 
Gaston Baty has produced, at the 
Théatre Pigalle in Paris, a new ver- 
sion of H. R. Lenormand’s Le Si- 
moun, in 15 scenes, with incidental 
music by André Cadou. 

* 
Vsevolod Meyerhold has joined, tem- 
porarily at least, the Russian direc- 
tors who are working on the films. 
He is making a screen version of 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons. 

3 
The Paris Opera recently presented 
two “comédies musicales” by Jacques 
Ibert and Maurice Ravel in a pro- 
gram with the Beethoven Prometheus. 

* 
There were distinct rumbles in the 
Paris press when Mr. Carol Sax and 
his Paris American Players inaugu- 
rated a new series of productions at 
the Théatre Caumartin with a mod- 
ern dress performance of Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme.—That is literally 
taking Paris by the horns. 

e 
Mr. Maurice Rostand has _ not 
pleased all the critics with L’Homme 
que jai tué at the Théatre des 
Mathurins. Of his general choice 
of subjects and handling of them, 
Jean Lassere writes: “Considering 
the subjects Mr. Maurice Rostand 
chooses for his dramatic works, one 
might believe every time that it is a 
wager. He scatters traps and reefs 
on the road he intends to follow, as 
if for fun. Other authors do like- 
wise to show their skill in avoiding 
the hazards. Maurice Rostand, on the 
contrary, flings himself at them. It 
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applying sound to the newer films. 

“Take the following film situation: 
A woman accompanies her husband to 
the railroad station. The train is about 
to start. Suddenly it occurs to the 
woman that she has something of im- 
portance to say to her husband. But at 
that moment she can’t remember it. 
And while she is trying desperately to 
think, she hears—a hallucination !—the 
hissing of the locomotive’s steam, the 
grinding of the wheels. In her excite- 
ment—she knows that in a few seconds 
her husband will be gone—she isn’t able 
to collect her thoughts; the noise of the 
departing train sounds in her ears—but 
the train is still standing there. 

“This noise ought to add unheard-of 
intensity to the dramatic situation. Here 
sound is justified and is properly em- 
ployed, because here it is the most pow- 
erful means of dramatic expression. 

“Sound must not be used merely for 
sound’s sake! In Russia we don’t want 
to put the theatre upon the screen; but 
to create a new means of expression.” 

Apparently Germany has realized the 
opportunity for the development of a 
new phase of dramatic art in radio- 
phonic transmission. World Radio 
(quoted in translation from L’Intranst- 
geant of Paris) says: “At the beginning 
transmission by radio did not exist as a 
separate art which took account of the 
exigencies and limitations of the micro- 
phone. . . . During the early years an 
attempt was made to adapt classic Ger- 
man dramas for the radio. . . but it 
soon became evident that the plays— 
depending wholly on optical support— 
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Gertrude Kappel in 7Tris- 
tan and Isolde, one of the 
operas scheduled for pro- 
duction in Munich next 
June. For July the city 
has planned a_ Richard 
Strauss festival and for 
August a Mozart festival. 


Elizabeth Ohms as Kun- 
dry in a Munich Wagner 
Festival production of 
Parsifal. The festival this 
year will take place in 
June and will be a part of 
an elaborate program 
planned by the city for 
the summer months. 
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Designs by Leo Passetti for the Mozart Festival. 


Don Giovanni (above) and Cosi fan tutte. 
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were not entirely suited to the micro- 
phone. A new form of art is now being 
born. F. W. Bischoff, one of the pio- 
neers of radio in Germany, has discov- 
ered the true basis upon which to build 
the radiophonic theatre. He has in- 
vented what he calls horfolgen (radio 
sequences) These sequences are 
not plays constructed in classic dramatic 
form but a series of selections from lit- 
erature—generally modern literature— 
presented under a general title as a 
complete unit, like a painting composed 
of a number of small tableaux. The 
first of these works . . . bore the title, 
Song. The English word was not em- 
ployed in its literal sense, however; in 
Germany it indicated a small poem or 
an incident from current life. Among 
the other sequences which Bischoff pro- 
duced were Love, Longing, and The 
City. ‘These were accompanied by im- 
pressionistic music. Many other Ger- 
man writers are at work attempting to 
write a drama that shall be suited to the 
abilities and limitations of the radio.” 
In America an encouraging indica- 
tion is the recent announcement of a 
radio contest in the reading of verse. It 
is to be hoped that such events will re- 
sult in as widespread an interest in 
verse-reading as exists in England 
where the Oxford competitions, The 
Scottish Association for the Reading of 
Verse, John Masefield’s theatre, and 
other influences are at work. It would 
seem that both the film and radio capa- 
bilities for sound reproduction tend to- 
ward a considerable improvement in 
diction, voice quality, and expression. 
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looks almost like unconsciousness. Or 
merely a complete ignorance of what 
can, simply, interest people of average 
health and more or less normal 


balance. 
s 


Nugent Monck, director of the Mad- 
dermarket Theatre at Norwich, Eng- 
land, has three Shakespeare plays in 
the spring repertory, Othello, Rich- 
ard the Second, and Love’s Labor 
Lost. The last, announced for June, 
will be played as a pastoral if the 
weather is fine. The Devil’s Disciple 
and an unannounced modern comedy 
complete the program. 
* 


The company which is occupying the 
Festival Theatre at Cambridge, 
(England) this winter under the di- 
rection of Anmer Hall, begins with 
Ernst Toller’s The Machine Wreck- 
ers and follows that with Measure 
for Measure. Other plays in the 
term program are Turgenev’s Month 
in the Country (which is just being 
cast here by Mr. Rouben Mamou- 
lian for the Theatre Guild), Le 
Malade Imaginaire, a stage version 
of Lady Audley’s Secret, and A Pair 
of Spectacles. The Festival Theatre 
program also allows for a visit from 
the Scottish National Players and for 
Ninette de Valois. 


e 
The Cambridge School of the 


Drama is the newest addition to dra- 
matic education. It has been organ- 
ized by Harvard alumni, most of 
whom are graduates of Professor 
Baker’s 47 Work Shop, to commence 
again the dramatic work with Har- 
vard and Radcliffe students which 
has been neglected since Baker went 
to Yale. The director of the school 
is Alfred R. Lovejoy, formerly head 
of the Department of Dramatics at 
the University of Washington in 
Seattle, who will give the courses in 
playwriting and production. Walter 
Prichard Eaton and Harry W. L. 
Dana are conducting jointly a course 
in the contemporary theatre and its 
historical and artistic background. 

















THE THEATRE OF IMAGINATION 


Broadway in Review 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


OW enriching any part of the theatre of imagination is— 
H in its writing, or acting, or direction—one is apt not to real- 
ize until it returns after a long absence; nor how subtly 
and suddenly illuminating it may be after some weeks of frank but 
jaded routine fare. Until the holidays, the Broadway season had 
not, of course, been devoid of the sparkle of theatre that was good 
in a sense of completeness—there had been The Commodore Mar- 
ries, there is still Berkeley Square, and The Criminal Code lingers. 
But the month just past saw actually consecutive instances of vigor 
and maturity assembled from widely varied sources. Two Ameri- 
can playwrights, 8. N. Behrman and Edwin Justus Mayer, returned 
with work that touches their best vein, Meteor and Children of 
Darkness. Under the title of At the Bottom, Leo Bulgakov’s co- 
operative group, daring and successful last Spring with The Sea 
Gull, produced Gorki’s The Lower Depths, so finely done by Mr. 
Bulgakov as to make him an outstanding director in the American 
theatre. Ashley Dukes’ Jew (now Josef) Siiss, adapted from Lion 
Feuchtwanger’s novel, Power, brought Maurice Moscovitch back to 
this country after his absence of a decade. From London, too, came 
St. John Ervine’s fluently played comedy, The First Mrs. Fraser, 
and Death Takes a Holiday was an interesting if uneven adaptation 
from the Italian of Alberto Casella. Maria Germanova made her 
English-speaking debut on the stage of the American Laboratory 
Theatre in The Three Sisters. . . . If the month was only an inter- 
lude, it was an imposing one that was bright for its virtues and at 
least provocative in its errors. 

The distinctio: of imagination filtered through in various chan- 
nels, sometimes in acting and direction of a definite, apt quality, 
more often in writing removed from the veneer of pseudo-realism 
that has become a tiresome fetish. If it comes down at last to a 
matter of style—of style in an inclusive sense—then the month’s new 
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plays were led by Children of Darkness, in which Mr. Mayer car- 
ries out the promise held forth six years ago in The Firebrand, that 
wild and hotly romantic drama of Cellini. Since then his crafts- 
manship has grown richer and more urbane until now—in a play 
based upon Henry Fielding’s The History of the Life of the Late 
Mr. Jonathon Wild the Great—he has caught the fulsome color, 
malice and wit of eighteenth century England in a scheme that curi- 
ously maintains its own detachment. For essentially he has gone no 
further than to seek the character of a period through the people of 
his play—the weary, disillusioned Count La Ruse, Mr. Snap, the 
jailer, and Laetitia, his profligate, ravishing daughter; the bluster- 
ing Mr. Wild himself, Mr. Cartwright, the poet, and Lord Wain- 
right. They are characters written according to easy labels—they 
are all, save the poet, rogues of one sort or another. But the point 
is that their knavery is so thorough-going as to be romantic, and 
that through and beyond them is a picture of their time—at least, as 
this century likes to think of it: with its love of the finely turned 
phrase, its glittering decadence and enormous gusto. It is a theatri- 
cal brew, tricky, wanton and, always, self-conscious. At once there 
is a suspicion that Mr. Mayer has written a “literary” play, and 
indeed the first criticism of it feared for its author’s “fine writing,” 
as if to say that there is danger in the theatre for what is studiously 
literate: a popular suspicion that has long deserved the answer that 
literature is in danger in the theatre only when it can not be trans- 
lated theatrically. For if Children of Darkness is, despite its 
capacity for acting, to be considered too literary for the stage, then 
obviously there is little place outside the library for artificial com- 
edy. But when that form’s slim edge of unreality is consistently 
conveyed, then it comes suddenly to a sound if fleeting life of its 
own, with an integrity of style in support of it. Here there are an 
irresistible illusion and comment derived from the interpretative 
acting of Basil Sidney, Mary Ellis and Walter Kingsford; from 
Robert Edmond Jones’ setting for the gaol and his expressively 
designed costumes, bespeaking the archness, the faded gallantry and 
foppish pretension of the time. 

How great a loss of significance and finish Casella’s Death Takes 
a Holiday may have suffered in translation, it is difficult to say. It 
is not so hard, however, to assume that the structural changes ad- 
mittedly made by the adapter, Walter Ferris, removed much of a 
general effect that now remains only fragmentarily. Let death, said 
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Casella, journey incognito to earth and adventure among humanity. 
Let it be imagined that, for a period of three days, nothing could 
die, that not a leaf could fall. And so death comes to earth and, 
finding that he can not ever really learn of life, departs taking with 
him one who understands and is not afraid. That much of the 
movement of the play is preserved, and it affords an idea that is new 
and fascinating in the theatre—but as fantasy, or bitter comedy, and 
not as the melodrama, with its portentous overtones of tragedy, of 
Mr. Ferris’ adaptation. For the play, as it stands, bows before the 
unfounded notion that a supernatural theme, in order to appeal to 
the Anglo-Saxon mind, must be morbid with a sort of guttural 
solemnity. Its moments of that kind of impressiveness are success- 
fully—even brilliantly—achieved by Philip Merivale, who raises 
the often obvious irony of the script to a level of saturnine humor. 
What was missing, however (and it was important), was all that 
warmth of life that might have made the play quick and alive, and 
then wistful for its sudden transitions. What has come to us, in- 
stead, is a series of the terror-struck attitudes of a mystery play: of 
persons frozen out of the natural course of their lives which, ren- 
dered objectively, might by contrast have afforded effective tragi- 
comedy. But Death Takes a Holiday, like its seasonal forerunner, 
Thunder in the Air, was heavy with that obviousness which afflicts 
certain types of inherently subtle plays when they reach the stage. 
There is a traditional kind of production for them that is freighted 
with arrows that point the way, always resolutely assuming that an 
audience must shake hands with a ghost to believe in one. 

It required neither Leo Bulgakov’s “Americanized” version of 
The Lower Depths nor Mme. Germanova’s American debut in The 
Three Sisters, to emphasize the always growing security and impor- 
tance of the Russian drama in New York. For the New York 
theatre, since those eventful visits of the Moscow Art Theatre, has 
contrived to remember, though not always expertly, the great vision 
of Stanislavsky and his players in their repertory that had its foun- 
dation in ensemble, in the infinite perfection of acting technique and 
the deep understanding that grows of living with a few great plays. 
Miss Le Gallienne was quick to present The Three Sisters as the 
second of her Civic Repertory productions, and has added The 
Cherry Orchard and The Sea Gull. There had been other ven- 
tures, spasmodic but indicative: The Lower Depths and Redemp- 
tion, produced by Arthur Hopkins; He Who Gets Slapped and The 
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Power of Darkness, by the Theatre Guild; the Washington Square 
Players’ early attempts at certain of Tchekov’s one-act plays. It 
was, however, Mr. Bulgakov’s production of The Sea Gull last 
Spring that most hopefully suggested how the methods of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre might be echoed here, could his company manage 
to remain intact for any length of time. Surely it was nothing in 
the Broadway tradition that urged him then to collect a company 
which, on a desperate chance, undertook a little known play and, 
with only the slightest physical equipment for illusion, evoked its 
great beauty. Mr. Bulgakov himself is a fine actor of the natural- 





At the Bottom Drawing by Paul Love 


istic school, and with The Sea Gull it was evident that he has a 
director’s rare faculty for imparting to his actors the sense and mean- 
ing of a play that is not native to them. That Spring promise flow- 
ered lately in At the Bottom, in the degree that the Bulgakov com- 
pany answered the difficult challenge of Gorki’s play. To the scene 
of that assorted flop-house gallery of whom Gorki, with deliberate 
virtuosity, made his play, they bring decisive individual characteri- 
zations; it was the test of Mr. Bulgakov’s direction that the charac- 
terizations should remain no less sharp in the course of a concerted, 
fluent ensemble. The total effect, which is of an exalted realism, is 
swift and inevitable. It is theatre that belongs to each of its actors; 
and acting—as a pattern of significant character—is the first thing in 
it. The Bulgakov company already illustrates the virtues of its per- 
manence and inner cooperation: Walter Abel, a little stolid and 
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uncomfortable as Trigorin in The Sea Gull, has cast away reserve 
and achieved a new flexibility in the part of Vaska; Richard Hale 
and Edgar Stehli guide the difficult roles of Satin and the pilgrim 
Luka into the range of reality. Indeed, in the entire production that 
quality is only marred by the translation of W. L. Laurence, whose 
attempt to find the American equivalent for Russian slang gives to 
the dialogue a false note of impermanence as fleeting as slang itself. 
. . . In lesser degree, but no less authentically, did Mme. Ger- 
manova’s production of The Three Sisters convey the same strange 
and gleaming certainties. Together with Maria Ouspenskaya’s 
finely assured character study of the ancient nurse Anfisa, Mme. 
Germanova’s magnificent poise and perfection of movement, so close 
to the veiled understatement of one of the most quiescent of Tchek- 
ov’s plays, were surrounded by a student production that was occa- 
sionally strident, but more often fell into the rhythm of the play. 

With Meteor, the best play of its season, the Theatre Guild has 
not yet struck its best stride as the most important American pro- 
ducing organization; nor has Mr. Behrman written a play as free 
as his others from faults of structure and characterization. Never- 
theless, it is a work of a distinguished quality of strangeness, em- 
bodied in the character of a towering egoist, Raphael Lord, played by 
Alfred Lunt with that driving power and finish that can occasion- 
ally carry a play through with an illusion of solid, fluent strength. 
It is a Napoleonic character that Mr. Behrman has created—a 
man who, assured of his own destiny, foreseeing his own future, 
builds and conquers his life as he meets it. We see him first when, 
in a passion of ambition and disdain, he is about to leave the college 
to which he had come from nowhere a year before. Five years 
later he is an oil king. He has absorbed his wife sweepingly, he is 
a master of finance, toying with his enemies, parcelling out illusions 
of victory to them. Between him and defeat is an unfailing edge of 
insight, a supernatural prescience. Mr. Behrman has kept his por- 
trait on the safe side of absurdity; his Napoleon is represented 
critically and in the full light of his magniloquence. There is no 
alloy of trickery in his tremendous strength, and in the final crash, 
with Lord defeated for the first time, he is still indomitable; if the 
ego has been cracked, there is still the ring of greatness about it. 

It is the serious weakness of Meteor that nothing stands dramati- 
cally between its protagonist and his mania. For Mr. Behrman, 
intent upon his sculpturing of a titanic character, has built it upon 
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Maria Ouspenskaya, another for- 
mer member of the Moscow Art 
Theatre who is lending the bene- 
fits of her experience, and her ex- 
traordinary talent in characteriza- 
tion to the American Laboratory 
Theatre, in a scene from The 
Three Sisters. No recent season 
in New York has owed as much 
as this one to Russia; Russian ac- 
tors, playwrights, and directors, 
as well as Russian singers and 
musicians, have been continuously 
in public favor. (Photographs by 
Maurice Goldberg.) 


Maria Germanova and Richard 
Gaines in a scene from The Three 
Sisters by Tchekov, produced by 
the American Laboratory 
Theatre. The presence in the cast 
of the distinguished actress, for- 
merly a leading player of the 
Moscow Art Theatre and direc- 
tor of one of the studios, raised 
the acting quality of the group to 
a high plane. ‘The fact is remi- 
niscent of the time when visiting 
stars so inspired repertory com- 
panies that the work of the whole 
supporting cast was brought to 
the same level as that of their 
more famous associates. 
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AT THE Bottom 


A scene from At the Bottom by Maxim Gorki as 
played in William L. Laurence’s translation from 
the Russian at the Waldorf Theatre, New York. 
The production is under the direction of Leo Bul- 
gakov. A controversy has been aroused by the 
translator’s free use of the American vernacular. 
(Photograph by Maurice Goldberg.) 





A scene from Children of Darkness, the delightful 
comedy in the 17th century manner, written by Ed- 
win Justus Mayer and charmingly acted by a cast 
including Mary Ellis and Basil Sydney in the lead- 
ing parts. It is one of the few plays of the current 
season which is distinctively literary in flavor, catch- 
ing, as it does quite perfectly, the artificial atmos- 
phere characterizing its period. Few more amusing 
picaresque characters than those of this play have 
appeared on the English-speaking stage since The 


Beggar’s Opera. (Photograph by Vandamm.) 


CHILDREN OF DARKNESS 











Scenes from two talking picture “shorts’’ showing the effort 
of the experimental young director, Dudley Murphy, to 
film bits of dramatic and distinctively American life. Above: 
Frankie and Johnnie (renamed He Was Her Man). Be- 
low: Black and Tan. (Courtesy of Paramount and R-K-O.) 
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the feebleness of surrounding roles. If it finds the road clear of 
opposition, it has also, by the premises from which it started, lost 
the vast value of conflict. Reduced to the consideration of Lord as 
a psychological phenomenon, Meteor is distorted into a one-man 
show that leaves other characters—played by Douglass Montgomery, 
Lynn Fontanne and Edward Emery—as passive and affrighted, 
rather wisp-like satellites. . . . Although it must be added that Mr. 
Behrman’s short-cut in composition finds him writing with the fine 
compactness of phrase and line that has characterized his previous 
work for the theatre. It is an emphasis, too, which gives Mr. Lunt 
the centre of the stage, to hold it throughout a restless, prowling 
performance that is a translation into acting of unstored power. 

For the failure of Ashley Dukes’ Josef Siiss locally to attain the 
clarity it deserves (and, in the London production, evidently re- 
ceives), there is largely to blame a slovenly group performance— 
and a case of the worst miscasting in a principal role—that an im- 
portant play has had in New York this season. The alterations made 
by Mr. Dukes in Feuchtwanger’s novel—the original conception of 
the character of Siiss is somewhat altered—are beside the point, 
since such a play must plainly stand or fall upon its quality as theatre 
and not as a derivation. It was the production itself which fatally 
blurred character and left relationships indecisive in a play whose 
body is a single forceful personality. Sitiss is a seeker after power, 
a domineering schemer, crafty and without conscience. The play, 
without the greater bulk of the novel behind it, is made to say so. 
Mr. Maurice Moscovitch, in the title role, proclaims it—and then, 
as if without comprehension, gives to that character a paternal and 
kindly and deadly benignity that leaves the character and hence the 
play in a mist of weakness. Nothing of the great character of Siiss, 
surcharged with lust and power as well as a malignant subtlety, 
breaks through. . . . Here he is only the man of infinite feeling 
who mourns for his daughter (a suicide from the licentious Duke) 
in a scene played by Mr. Moscovitch with a truly affecting tender- 
ness. It is his best technical moment, and it is also his easiest—a 
characteristic of every other performance, including that of Mr. 
Malcolm Keen in the broadly painted, virtually actor-proof role of 
the Duke. A play which, facing the practical necessity of condensa- 
tion, depended upon definitive acting to explain and point its motiva- 
tions, sees them slighted by a soft-spoken cautiousness that reduces 
it to a shadow of the full-panoplied drama it should be. 
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The comedy that brings St. John Ervine back to the theatre as a 
playwright, The First Mrs. Fraser, falls in an exact pattern which, 
in turn, lies between the comedy of wit and the comedy of humor. 
Which is to say, that while it does not belong to the former, it can 
be made to seem so by the exceptionally felicitous playing it now 
receives from Grace George and A. E. Matthews; and again, while 
it is not of the more robust school of laughter, it is closer to that, 
for it depends upon comic situation and at least one farcical charac- 
ter—the middle-aged husband who had fancied himself the very 
devil of a fellow, but comes crawling repentantly home at last. It 
is true that Mr. Ervine allows himself one function of the comedy 
of wit, which is to criticise manners. But his criticism is hardly the 
delicate satire of that form, nor is it ever really part of the play; 
for when he indulges himself in comment (on the younger genera- 
tion, usually), he is Mr. Ervine stopping to be his bluntly caustic, 
even a bit peevish, self. The First Mrs. Fraser, as a piece of comic 
composition, may therefore be recognized for the competent stencil 
that it is: the story of the woman who, having been divorced by her 
husband, wins him back from his second wife by entangling that 
astonishingly vacuous woman with another man. To this end Mr. 
Ervine offers no battle of wits (it is to be doubted if he would 
recognize that the younger generation have any wits). ... His 
achievement is to have left the leading role open for an adroit, per- 
suasive charm of the sort that Miss George affords it, and the ripe 
characterization that Mr. Matthews fashions for the husband. 

Robert E. Sherwood, whose roads to romance in the theatre are 
devious but unmistakable, has written his first altogether serious play 
in Waterloo Bridge. Abandoning the formula humor of The Road 
to Rome, and the juvenile satire of The Love Nest and The Queen’s 
Husband, he has very simply and directly set down in the form of an 
episode the love story of a London prostitute and a young soldier on 
leave. The simplicity and directness are never able to make plausible, 
even in a romantic sense, a situation submitted as realistic; and the 
game leading up to revelation and a love-conquers-all climax forces 
its own first charm to thinness to endure for a full evening in the 
theatre. What Waterloo Bridge accomplished (and it was quite be- 
side its duty as a play) was to prove Glenn Hunter an actor of 
increasing maturity, although the slightest increase in the tempo of 
a play still fires him to an inexcusable unintelligibility. 
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Scenes from the Oberammergau Passion Play, to be pro- 
duced again this summer. The Last Supper. Below: Scene 
before Pilate. (Courtesy German Tourist Information.) 




















Scenes from the religious chronicle play produced every four 
years in the Tyrolese mountains—the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play. Veronica Handing Christ the Cloth. Below: The 
Revolt of the People. (Photographs courtesy German 
T ourist Information. ) 

















THE LONDON SCENE 
The Musical Show and Showmanship 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


F all theatrical productions today the big musical show 

most easily becomes a commodity, an article of commerce 

without any pretension to artistic integrity or a soul or 
purpose of its own. It is immensely costly, and its authors and 
composers are bred up to extravagance from the cradle. The 
fear of not inducing the management to spend enough money is 
always present to their mind. A reputation for simplicity, not 
to say economy, would ruin them forthwith. Its stars are the 
spoiled darlings of the entertainment world as far as salaries 
are concerned: but, no more than the stars of Hollywood, do they 
believe in their work emotionally and disinterestedly. Its underlings 
are of all stage underlings the saddest, nearly all of them young 
people without professional prospects, mechanically going through 
a certain number of evolutions in the name of vanity or necessity. 
Its managers are mostly common tradesmen; few of them can read 
a script intelligently, much less a musical score; and at least one 
of them is said to be unable to write his name. All they know is 
that night after night a large and fairly stupid public will present 
itself at their doors; and if they are lavish enough they can satisfy 
its appetite for entertainment. Their backers are speculators uniting 
hopes of gain with a desire to thrust this artist or that into public 
favour, or at least into the public eye. From first to last it is hard 
to find anything in the world of musical showmanship that is done 
for the sake of theatre and theatrical credit, not to say theatrical 
art. (The shining exceptions, for some of which our Mr. Cochran 
is responsible, remain exceptions. ) 

The logical extreme is reached in the musical show of Paris or 
Berlin, where the chorus is almost unpaid and the vaudeville or 
musical-comedy stage is simply a shop-window of prostitution. 
Add to this moral reproach the sordid business of actually debas- 
ing public taste with gaudy decoration and finery and plugged 
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songs and battalions of legs in drill order, and the musical show 
appears for what in practice it very frankly is—a venal and merce- 
nary masquerade of Theatre that estimates imagination at the 
lowest. 

But, of course, there is another side to the picture. The musical 
show, unlike most of our comedies and “straight” plays, does not 
pretend to represent life as it is. It may not be a work of art, 
but it is at least a work of fantasy. It uses all sorts of means— 
music and colour and humour and dance—to accomplish that 
transformation of reality which is the very essence of theatrical 
creation. In this sense the poorest musical piece aims higher than 
the piece of faithful dramatic reporting which passes current as 
a stage play. And how far reality can be transformed by musical 
fantasy, how far wit and burlesque can sublimate the stuff of life, 
let him judge who returns to Gilbert and Sullivan opera, now once 
again at its home and birthplace, the Savoy. Whatever were the 
faults of Gilbert and Sullivan—and let us grant that neither was 
a genius of the first rank—their work now gives an impression of 
the rarest integrity. However hard they tried to please the public, 
and however well they succeeded, we remain with the belief that 
they really tried first of all to please themselves. No pair of musi- 
cal show-merchants could have preserved through two generations 
the virginal quality of imagination that is reflected in every line 
of wit and every movement of the chorus. And if any writer of 
musical comedy today writes to please himself first and foremost, 
then he may have chances of pleasing the public as long. 


Now the author and composer of Bitter Sweet, being one of the 
shrewdest young men of the theatre, sees that the musical show 
generally suffers from the insincere efforts of a dozen different 
cooks to spoil the broth, or, in other words, to make their dozen 
different attempts to satisfy a supposed public demand. If any 
one is going to please the public, he argues, let it be myself alone. 
And this is excellent as far as it goes, but we are bound to wish 
he had gone a step further and set out to please himself alone—or, 
alternatively, that he had never seen or heard an operetta or a 
musical play before writing Bitter Sweet. For it is altogether too 
sophisticated in plot and music and presentation, too patently aware 
of the multitudes who will think it entirely charming, too bent 
upon the mass-suggestion that will sway the young men and maidens 
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listening bright-eyed and clasping hands as they listen and wonder- 
ing at the freshness of this blend of old-world romance and new- 
world cynicism. Here is a new version of the old-fashioned musi- 
cal comedy, and little more. We used to ask ourselves if it was 
worth while having a dozen authors and lyric-writers and composers 
for these things; now we should ask ourselves if it is worth while 
having only one. His penetrating shrewdness, his all-embracing 
foreknowledge of effect, may have their drawbacks, too. 

I will not pretend to like any of the other London musical pieces 
(except the Savoy operas) much better; that would be an affecta- 
tion. They are mostly entertainments for overgrown schoolboys, 
huge and lively and good-natured, or sensuous and amorous and 
sentimental. But I vow that the first man, or the first pair of men, 
to write one of them for the pleasure of its composition will very 
likely make a creditable fortune from the enterprise. 

The nearest approach to it in the last year or two, or even since 
the time of The Beggar's Opera, was A. P. Herbert’s La Vie 
Parisienne at the Lyric, Hammersmith. That made no great for- 
tune, it is true, but it was played for many months together, and 
it brought credit to its author and Sir Nigel Playfair, and had it 
not been a little circumscribed by the conventions of its theatre 
and the demands of intellectual fashion, it might have set a definite 
artistic fashion of its own. A. P. Herbert is clearly the Gilbert of 
our day—but he must find his Sullivan and his Savoy. 


On the way through Piccadilly-Circus, as I was thinking that I 
must buy a stall for one of the more ordinary rivals of Bitter 
Sweet, and wondering which of them it should be, an evening paper 
poster caught my eye with the announcement “West End Variety 
Theatre Goes Talkie.” I hastened to buy the paper, and found 
that the Alhambra was the theatre in question. It will be affec- 
tionately called “the old Alhambra” by those who do not visit 
talkies—and there are many. In one’s earliest theatre-going youth 
it was a vast and rather dingy Moorish house, with jugglers and 
acrobats and ballet-dancers on the stage—not many singers or 
comedians, for their province was the music-hall proper, like the 
Tivoli or the Oxford—and numerous drinking-bars adjoining the 
auditorium, and a promenade decidedly thronged with women of 
the town. (It was a Victorian and Edwardian convention that two 
Leicester-Square theatres, the Empire and Alhambra, should be 
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allowed that doubtful form of hospitality.) Then came the war, and 
war-time revue with George Robey, and the end of the promenade, 
as the authorities banished the women to the streets. 

Afterwards came Diaghilev and the Russian Ballet with The 
Sleeping Princess, and then an interlude of movies before Sir 
Oswald Stoll realized that the art of the music-hall or vaudeville, 
which had always been the one genuinely popular art of the 
English theatre, was destined to enjoy a revival. That revival 
has certainly been enjoyed in the last few years, and the Alhambra 
has had its share of prosperity; but with the coming of the talkie, 
it has doubtless been clear that however much money can be made 
out of vaudeville, even more can be made out of motion- 
photography and canned conversation. Hence the change, in which 
the Alhambra does no more than follow the Empire’s bad example. 

Needless to say, I spent the evening at the Alhambra, which 
seemed mellower and richer in memories than ever in the light of 
its approaching doom. The orchestra quite properly was playing 
a selection of old airs of the eighteen-nineties—A Bicycle Built for 
Two and Yip-t-Addy and so forth—and the audience was taking 
them up with a will. One saw portly publicans and their wives 
in the stalls—always a sign of ripe tradition in a house of enter- 
tainment—and scattered here and there in the promenade were 
young lawyers’ clerks in silk hats, a form of headgear that not 
even lawyers themselves wear in these days, but only their clerks 
who keep up appearances for them. I was glad to see a clergyman 
or two among the audience. The Reverend Stewart Headlam used 
to be justly renowned as the only London cleric with an interest 
in ballet and vaudeville, but now it seems he has his followers. 
The bars were melancholy, for their last week was at hand, the 
license not being renewed on the theatre “going talkie.” Tea and 
coffee only would be served in future, said a barmaid with a shrug; 
and alluding to the talkie-goers, she asked “What else can you ex- 
pect with that class of people?” This is certainly a queer world, 
as seen from the Alhambra bar. 

Louis, “the famous French clown,” presently did his best to en- 
tertain us; and for a vaudeville clown he did it capitally. The 
true clowns are seldom found upon the stage, Grock notwithstand- 
ing, but only in the circus, like the Fratellinis whom I was privi- 
leged to meet the other evening after their performance at the 
Cirque d’Hiver. The reason is that the true clown’s back is as 
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funny as his face, and sometimes funnier—an important matter 
when he must needs turn his back on half his audience at every 
moment. But as a stage or two-dimensional clown Louis is excel- 
lent, and he is a good musician, too. So also were some Chinese 
syncopators who came next on the bill, and a pair of dancer- 
comedians or comedian-dancers made great sport with parodies of 
the Victorian waltz and the tango and everything except the classic 
ballet, where their own technical skill was unequal to the burlesque. 
One good English comedian, whose professional sub-title is “almost 
a gentleman,” entertained us in the real music-hall way by twenty 
minutes of song and patter and innuendo. An old favourite among 
comedians bounced through some songs about “college boys” and 
the like, and for old lang syne was heartily applauded. 

By this time, what with the reminiscent tunes and the old favour- 
ites and the imminent passing of the Alhambra and perhaps the 
activity of the refreshment bars, the audience was working itself 
into a thoroughly sentimental mood. Being mistrustful of such 
moods, I summoned my critical faculty and left; but that evening 
at the Alhambra was assuredly more agreeable than most evenings 
of musical comedy or revue, if only because it represented what 
the audience really likes instead of what the entertainment magnates 
think it likes and what they mean to sell it. Henceforward the 
hungry herd in this old music-hall will receive one of the multiple 
canned products of the multiple entertainment factory—much good 
may it do them. 


And for the rest and for the moment, Im Westend Nichts Neues. 
The School for Scandal at the Kingsway sees Frank Cellier at his 
best in Sir Peter Teazle; but what is really most welcome in the 
revival is a treatment of the eighteenth century, a little different 
from that to which we have become accustomed at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. The Lyric convention has given us some very 
charming things, but it has been in danger of becoming a little 
tedious. The production at the Kingsway, without being too dis- 
tinguished, treats the play with real respect on its own merits; 
and what more could Sheridan ask? 

The Censorship question comes up in an unexpected form 
through the refusal of the Lord Chamberlain’s license to People 
Like Ourselves, by Frank Vosper, on the ground that the char- 
acters of the play (already performed in New York, by the way) 
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resemble persons in the Thompson-Bywaters murder case of a few 
years ago. There seems to be no doubt about the resemblance, 
which is stressed so much in newspaper discussion that the issue 
becomes a little confused. Theatrically speaking the author loses 
a public production, but his play has been performed to crowded 
houses at the Arts Theatre Club, which does not need the Lord 
Chamberlain’s license and, in fact, is much more prosperous with- 
out it, since people become associate members of the Club very 
largely in order to see censored plays. With other clubs of the 
same kind springing up (the Gate Theatre Studio is the oldest of 
all of them, outside the Sunday evening societies), it is clear that 


the Censorship sooner or later will become inoperative by force 
of circumstances. It is unlikely that anybody will legislate to 


make such club performances illegal, for the authorities understand 
very well that their audiences are selective. And so rises one of 
those situations of compromise, whereby all restrictions are removed 
for the well-behaved citizen willing to pay a subscription of ten 
shillings a year. 

Frankly it seems to me this situation has increasing advantages, 
for there is no doubt that an abolition of the Censorship would 
bring pornographic plays into the field, and they would confuse 
the issue still further. As far as I remember no such play has 
been performed by any club or society producing censored pieces, 
and in general it seems likely that the taste of the selective audi- 
ence gives a better guarantee for the observance of public decency 
than is given by the taste of a theatrical manager with rubbish to 
sell and a belief that he can find a market for it. But this is not 
a defence of the Censorship of Plays, only a plea for clear thinking 
in the situation as it now presents itself. 
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Othello Tower, Famagusta, Cyprus 


“A CASTLE IN CYPRUS” 
By CHRISTY GEORGE PETERS 


Dukr: The Turk with a most mighty preparation makes for Cyprus. 
Othello, the fortitute of the place is best known to you; and though we 
have there a substitute of most allowed sufficiency, yet opinion, a sovereign 
mistress of effects, throws a more safer voice on you. You must therefore 
be content to slubber the gloss of your new fortunes with this more stub- 
born and boisterous expedition. 
OTHELLO: The Tyrant custom, most brave senators, 
Hath made the flinty steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down; 
most humbly therefore bending to your state, 
I crave fit disposition for my wife. 
DrESDEMONA: .. . to his honours and his valiant parts 
Did I my soul and fortune consecrate. 
Let me go with him. 
Othello, Act I, Scene Ill 
And so the Venetian galleys bearing Othello, the Moor, the new war 
chief of Cyprus and Desdemona, his wife, made their way toward 
seaport in Cyprus”, the City of Famagusta of that historic island. 

The scene of the great Shakesperian tragedy still retains for the most 
part its fourteenth century outlook. The environment is typically mediae- 
val. The giant wall surrounding the city, the coronation Cathedral of 
St. Nicholas where the kings of Cyprus were crowned, the “Garden before 
the Castle’? which tradition of centuries has handed down to the natives 
as “Desdemona Square’’, and the towering spires of countless Gothic 
churches erected seven hundred years ago, are still excellently preserved. 

Katharine Cornaro, the last queen of Cyprus abdicated in 1489 in 


























favour of the Venetian Republic, and Cyprus was held by the Venetians 
till 1571, when, after repeated attacks, she was finally conquered by the 
Turks. It is between these two dates (1489-1571) that Othello was sent 
to Cyprus. He had fought the Turk before and was well acquainted with 
the fortifications. The lot fell to him to defend the island, and the proud 
veteran of many victories for the Venetian Republic had no hesitation in 
embarking on the new military expedition. 


Othello’s Castle, or Tower, as it is called by the natives, rises over one 
of the westerly projections of the mediaeval wall. The rooms, including 
the banqueting-hall where scene III of the second act is laid, are preserved 
in good condition. 


The fortunes of the castle, after the defeat of the Venetians, have 
varied with the different local governors. It has been prison, government 
office, governor’s residence, and storehouse. ‘The beautiful Gothic ban- 
queting-hall was used as a storehouse till 1915 when it was cleared for 
Syrian refugees fleeing the Turkish persecution. It makes one’s hair bristle 
to walk up the stairs of the castle which lead to the chambers where 
Desdemona spread her wedding sheets and the famous hero of Venetian 
wars died “upon a kiss.”’ 


The importance and prestige of Cyprus during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries was disproportionate to her size. The wealth of the 
natives amazed the Western aristocracy. Although in a sense, Cyprus was 
a crusading state, its strength and importance grew with the decline of the 
Syrian crusading states and she became the outpost of Christendom in the 
East. The merchants of Famagusta used to build churches out of one- 
third of the profit of the sailing of a single ship to the coasts of Syria and 
Egypt; and gave their daughters on their marriage jewels more precious 
than the jewels of European queens. A western visitor to the island in 
1336 says that one of the local nobles had more than five hundred hounds 
and every two dogs had their own servant “to guard and bathe and anoint 


them, for so must passion was mere 





dogs be tended 
there.” An ex- 
tremely wealthy city 
of amediaeval 
feudal state, such 
was Famagusta at 
the time that Othel- 
lo was “Captain of 
Cyprus.”’ 

Passing through 
the chambers’ of 
Othello’s Castle one 
can almost hear: 
“Put out the light 
and then. . . . Put 
out the light.”” And 
whether Othello’s 





Gate to Othello Castle 


jealousy or, as Cole- 
ridge likes to call it, 
“the agony of being 
compelled to hate 
that which he su- 
premely loved,” 
there is still in the 
haunted halls of the 
castle the echo of 
the child-like sob of 
the great warrior: 
“QO now forever 
farewell the tran- 
quil mind! . . . and 
the big wars that 
make ambition vir- 
tue! O, farewell!” 























EASTERN MAGIC 


By JOHN MULHOLLAND 


N oriental magician is more often considered a mystic than 

a showman. He is thought to have a knowledge of prayers 

rather than of patter and to be rehearsed in ceremonial 

routine instead of pantomime. Occidental fictionists, showing less 

concern for fact than for future sales, frequently garb the Eastern 

conjurer in priestly robes. The magicians of China, and Japan, and 

India, and all those other lands east of Suez are merely clever per- 

formers, though miracles do occur in those lands with as. much 

regularity as in our Western world. As the theatre is the offspring 

of the church so it is true that once the magician and the, priest 

were one. The magician and the theatre have strayed about the 
same distance. 

The magic of the world has for a long time been a hybrid mix- 
ture. The variance is in the performer. From the viewpoint of 
the theatre the Chinese are the best magicians of the East. The 
Japanese follow closely and are in turn followed by the Hindus 
though at a greater distance. The Malay and Javanese, the Siamese 
and other Orientals share a distant fourth place. That is, all the 
rest except the Korean, who patterns after the Chinese in magic 
as in so many other things. Of course, the Orient does not have 
the stage illusionist who exhibits theatre mechanisms in heu of 
legerdemain and it is therefore limited to the magician who de- 
pends upon manual skill and acting rather than footlights and 
stage crew. 

The Indian Jadoo-wallah performs, as a rule, outdoors; any place 
where he believes a crowd will gather. His rattle-drum and his 
gourd pipe are first used to attract his audience and later used to 
distract the attention of that audience from the process of the 
mystery. Indian magic had some foreign additions centuries ago 
but the big change came about 1820 when Ramo Samee and his 
troupe returned from their stay in England and America. To the 
Indian magic of that day were added—or subtracted—Nordic 
ideas. As an example, one feat of Ramo Samee was to place a 
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length of horse hair and a quantity of small beads in his mouth 
and when, after appropriate grimaces and a suitable length of 
time, he withdrew the hair all the beads were threaded upon it. 
Either in London or New York he had the suggestion to replace 
hair and beads with thread and needles. Both could be had in 
the average household and the needles added an interesting element 
of danger. The trick was brought back to America some sixty 
years later and found its way into the program of Houdini, and 
others. 

Something from nothing effects, called productions, are the 
mainstay of all oriental magic. The Indian produces two score of 
birds, or a small mango tree (in effect, of course, it is grown), 
while the Chinese shake great bowls of water from a silk scarf, and 
the Japanese take lacquer boxes, and lanterns and, of course, 
parasols from places where obviously they were not. 

The Indian, to perform his feats, relies on deadening the atten- 
tion of the spectators, while the Japanese depends largely upon 
his perfect manipulation. The Chinese by their acting attract the 
attention of the audience away from their secret moves. Almost 
all other Asiatic nationalities use the wearing down of strict atten- 
tion as do the Indians. 

The Japanese are the only people of the East to be really organ- 
ized and the Magicians’ Club of Japan, with headquarters in 
Tokyo, is similar in aim and organization to the Society of Ameri- 
can Magicians, which is the oldest association in the world. In 
China they still have the apprentice system. There they begin 
training a boy when he is from five to seven years of age. He is 
first taught to be a contortionist and then must learn to be a skilled 
juggler before he actually starts as a magician. By necessity a 
Chinese trickster is very skillful. The Indian is a magician because 
he must be, as his father was a magician, and his grandfather, and 
his great-grandfather. They are trained from babyhood. 

There have been a large number of occidental additions to 
oriental feats, though quite as many effects have been adopted by 
Western performers from the repertoire of their Eastern associates. 
At the same time a great number accredited in program titles to 
India, or China, or some other far away land are not of Asiatic 
origin but a combination of the inventive ability of the performer 
and his press agent. 

The most impressive performance of Indian deceptions I have 
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witnessed was by a group of Sikh showmen performing on a street 
in Rangoon, Burmah. The effect was simple—a man’s head was cut 
off and later restored. The sword wielder was a large man with 
piercing black eyes and the impressive full beard the Sikhs wear. 
The victim seemed quite willing to undergo his ridiculous opera- 
tion; more, perhaps, because he had no fear of the outcome than 
because the headsman was his father. We were led to believe that 
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Sleight of hand from an old Burmese book, and 
(right) A card-trick explained in modern Chinese. 


the only reason the boy was made to lie on the ground was to keep 
the head from bruising as it fell. The assistants beat drums and 
sang a song so barbaric that one felt in the mood for a beheading. 
The magician unsheathed his sword and felt its edge. He toyed 
with the blade and then, in cadence with the song, danced around 
the boy. He stopped his dance, but the song and the drums con- 
tinued. With his toe he made a line in the earth out from the 
boy’s neck. He laid the blade’s edge on the lad’s throat and stood 
motionless. One of the singers picked a cotton cloth from a basket 
and spread it over the boy’s form to save the spectators’ eyes from 
the actual gash. The magician stood rigid. Then with a wild cry 
he whipped the sword through the waiting neck. Without so much 
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as a glance at the body he carefully examined the sword edge and 
wiped the gore from the blade. He then stepped on the cloth and 
kicked the head away from the body. It could be seen under the 
cloth three feet from the shoulders. The magician begged for coins 
with the admonition that if this didn’t bring forth money miracles 
were of no interest to the public. Coins were tossed at his feet but 
he continued his incessant harangue that he would leave the boy 
headless before he would work for so little. Finally, satisfied with 
the amount, he reached under the cloth and replaced the head in 
position, stood erect and slowly walked around the boy’s body in 
the opposite direction from that in which he had danced. The 
cloth was jerked away and the boy jumped up, salaamed, and went 
around rapidly collecting coins on his own account. The little 
play was most effective. It had been evolved through many genera- 
tions by trial and error and making this change and that. It was 
carefully timed and acted in just the manner taught to them in 
childhood. Even knowing the tricks of the trade and thinking in 
terms of magic it was hard not to believe. 

The most skillful Chinese performer I had a chance to see was 
not the magician to the Dowager Empress who now performs at 
the Peking hotels for tourists but a ragged young showman at the 
fair by the bridge to the gate of the Temple of Heaven. When I 
first saw him it was a warm day and he stood, encircled by his 
audience, good humouredly explaining that it was too hot to keep 
twisting his head around like an owl to see if anyone was trying 
to sneak away before giving money for the wonders he witnessed. 
He kept up a steady flow of patter which in the Occident would 
have been curtailed considerably because of the good taste of our 
censors. But though his topics and language were irregular he 
was good humoured and very amusing. His audience were mostly 
tradesmen and quickwitted, which made it no easier for his per- 
formance. To me, in many ways, his most effective trick was a 
small one. Perhaps it was more effective for a brother conjurer 
than for a layman. The audience seemed more impressed by the 
production of a cart full of assorted house furnishings from the 
thin, though rather dusty, air. What I enjoyed most started with 
the jumping of a little black ball from place to place. Be it re- 
membered that my legerdemainist was squatting on the ground, 
that he wore but trousers and shoes, and that he was entirely sur- 
rounded by his audience. After the little black ball had reappeared 
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for about the tenth time it was held upon the outstretched right 
hand. The hand was slowly closed and as slowly opened and the 
ball had changed to white. And then successively this chameleon 
ball became a real white mouse, a black mouse, a live frog, and 
finally a wriggling gold fish. The perpetually amusing patter, the 
funny unexpected changes, and the delight of the magician in his 
own ability made the act as entertaining as any I have ever seen. 
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Two pages from an old Japanese book, showing a magician 
producing a variety of articles from an empty box. 


The best magic I witnessed in Japan was performed by several 
officers of the Magicians’ Club on the occasion of a dinner which 
was given for me. The setting stands out vividly in my mind. 
The dinner was served on the standard low table which makes no 
allowance for long, non-folding, Yankee legs. Geishas sang and 
played. I learned the Japanese word for magic from a table com- 
panion who had as much difficulty and amusement from my pro- 
nunciation of his words as from his own pronunciation of ours. 
Two of the assistant directors of the Imperial Theatre translated 
rapidly so that I missed none of the conversation. The perform- 
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ance was first the work of one man, then another, each exhibiting 
perfect technic and that ease which comes only with assurance. 
Two brightly colored silk ribbons were plucked from the air. 
Paper balls went from under one saucer to hide under another and 
finally to vanish entirely. The thumbs of one mystifier were tied 
together almost cruelly tight. While his hands seemed fastened 
together he proved they weren’t, and yet were. Other feats were 
shown or discussed and always, with thoughtful courtesy, it was 
made certain that I fully understood each point. A book was 
given me with illustrations of all the apparatus used. In short 
I was shown examples of Japanese magic in the same dignified 
way that I have been shown native magic in the conjurers’ clubs of 
England, France, and Czecho-Slovakia; and of Germany, and 
Austria, and Hungary. 

The Near East’s most interesting magic I found in Turkey. Not 
that the wizardry of Egyptian or Moorish performers is less skill- 
ful but because of the origin of the Turkish brand which is solely 
in the hands of the descendants of the Spanish Jews who migrated 
at the time of the Inquisition. The effects are still all those of old 
Spain although the presentation shows the several hundred years 
of Eastern influence. For example, none of the old Spanish books 
on the subject note that a clown assistant is required though one 
is most necessary to present performances. As the clown tells a 
joke, or makes some ridiculous attempt to help, the audience 
momentarily forgets to watch the magician. Each of these mental 
lapses, one may be sure, is of considerable use to the trick’s success- 
ful conclusion. 

The Egyptian conjurer is well known for his everlasting chant 
of Guli-Guli and his tricks with baby chickens. An egg is pro- 
duced and cracked and a chick crawls out. The chick is twisted 
in the hands and apparently pulled apart to become two chicks. 
They vanish to reappear in the pocket of a spectator, or in a box, 
or under a kerchief. Of course, they are also well known for their 
snake charming, as is the East Indian, but we of this side of the 
world like to overlook that part of the art of magic. 

The magic of the world is much more alike than is drama, or 
music, or the dance. The magician in one land thinks in the same 
terms as those in another. He bases his deceptions on the same 
psychological principles and mechanically his apparatus varies little. 
The difference is small after all between the Christmas conjurer 
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who delights a group of London children with a production of a 
rabbit and his Chinese confrére who, though he uses a rat, follows 
the same method and does precisely the same feat in amazing the 
younger generation of Canton. The effect of the decapitation feat 
which amused our parents depends upon the same principle as does 
the beheading performed by the Sikhs. 

I recently checked through a number of volumes on magic all of 
which were printed early in the nineteenth century. There were 
books in English, Dutch, German, Spanish, Italian, Japanese, and 
Chinese yet one table of contents might almost have done for all. 
There was described that universal trick of the cups and balls and 
though the decorations, and to some extent, the design of the cups 
varied the manipulation was the same. The ball would vanish 
under one cup to reappear under another no matter in which 
language the magic word was spoken. Another general wonder 
taught was to restore a rope after it had been cut asunder. Still 
another feat was to appear to cut off the nose or a finger. Effect 
after effect was the same. 

This similarity of mysteries might lead to the belief that people 
would tire of magic. Yet through thousands of years the world 
has enjoyed being fooled. All that audiences ask is that the 
magician exert due care not to let them discover that he is after 
all merely an actor pretending he can do the impossible. 

















Old German woodcut picturing a 
decapitation trick. 
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Dances of the Southwestern Indians 
By OLIVER LA FARGE 


OU have been sitting for a long time on hard ground, with 
no protection from the sun. Rather, its heat and glare are 


intensified upon you by reverberations from whitish mud walls 
and the open space of the dance floor. The crowd waits, rather 
nervous, expectant. The very bareness of the dance floor becomes 
significant, promising something, you cannot tell what. It is a rect- 
angle perhaps thirty feet by twenty. Towards one end, left center 
from where you sit, is a bower of green leaves big enough to shelter 
a child. Under the bower is a hole, and before it another hole, 
covered by a board. You have catalogued all this in your mind 
until the sheer force of repetition has made it ominous. 

The crowd, seated close around the floor, standing further back, 
piled on adjacent roofs, is united by a single current of waiting. 
Americans whisper and laugh nervously. A group of Negroes are 
enjoying their pose of superiority to the barbaric performance they 
are about to witness. Navajos and Utes, aloof, register contempt. 
Hopis are quiet, earnest, and somehow dominant. 

Reinhardt makes participants of his audience by music, and stage- 
sets extending through the theatre. Here the onlookers have been 
caught up in the great set of the desert through which they have 
moved for the past week, by the presence before, behind, on each 
side of them of devout worshippers, by the consciousness that nearby, 
in two underground rooms, purposeful men are bringing to its 
climax the secret performance which has been going on for eight 
days, the performance of which the whole village, the tribe, the 
very landscape is a part. You cannot escape it. 

There is a movement over to the left, a single whisper runs 
around. The Antelopes enter; twelve men, serious, intent, walking 
noiselessly in single file to their place before the little bower, appar- 
ently unaware of the audience. Now the wait becomes painful with 
silence. You contemplate the priests, in all the beautiful symbolism 
of rain falling and corn growing, downy feathers on their heads, 
their long hair cut along the sides to form cloud-terraces, their white 
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kilts and fringed sashes embroidered with clouds and rain in green, 
red, and black, their slender, muscular torsos as straight as corn. 

Another disturbance runs through the audience. You receive a 
distinct sense of shock as the Snakes come on, again twelve men, 
ignoring everything about them, with a swift, silent step that brings 
the file into the centre as though it were a thrown spear. These are 
the Snakes, the men of the Bow and War, with black-painted faces, 
white lightning on their blackened forearms, dull red kilts around 
the bottom of which run the black and white snake designs, and 
always the cloud symbols in their dark hair. 

It has all gone on quietly, and it has taken your breath away. 
These men bring with them the continuity of their eight unresting 
days and nights of ritual, this is merely the visible expression of 
something greater which has been overhanging the whole country. 
They are in a state of ecstasy and intense concentration which is 
almost arrogant. 

Facing each other, the two lines begin a low singing, with a crepi- 
tation of rattles. It is not done for the audience, the people must 
listen intently to hear it. It is the mutter of thunder and hiss of 
rain, beautiful when you can catch it, punctuated now and again by 
slow movements like ripples along the lines. It is a pattern; the 
things for which they are praying become as visible as if they were 
drawn in those extraordinary, symbolic designs which catch the 
essence of what they portray so that it strikes far more sharply than 
any realistic drawing, so that the reality itself is made clearer and 
explained. 

The formation breaks, they are dancing slowly, without particular 
virtuosity of footwork, there is nothing striking, and for American 
onlookers an excess of repetition. Any part of the performance in 
itself is too long. Now they dance with snakes; an old man, reach- 
ing into the hole under the bower brings them out one by one, pairs 
of Snake priests take them, dance with them, and set them down. 
Two graceful, assured men scatter sacred corn meal on bull-snakes, 
sidewinders, rattlers, and pick them up until they are holding 
bunches, which they hand over to the Antelopes. 

Yet they make nothing spectacular of it. Foolish Americans 
giggle, women exclaim, making themselves shallow and ridiculous, 
but there is nothing spectacular. The Indians are not interested in 
a spectacle, they are performing a rite of which snakes are a part, 
that is all. By means of snakes and their dance they are creating 
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something positive, at once an image and a force, which will secure 
the vital needs of their people. Even the snakes become monotonous, 
the European mind longs for sharp contrast, specific climax, variety. 

A hundred and fifty-two snakes have been passed through the ritual. 
Now the runners take them off to be distributed to the four direc- 
tions. The priests file off with the same swift, self-complete, arro- 
gant step, to end their ceremony in a final purification. The Nava- 
jos remember that they came to mock at a performance which is to 
them basically obscene. The Americans and Negroes recall that 
they are among barbarians, and assert their superiority with idiotic 
remarks, loud voices, laughter, anything to surround themselves once 
more with a noise of themselves. You are glad to mount your pony 
again, and gallop. 


You have been bored at several points. Any single part of the 
ceremony, taken by itself, became monotonous. Emphasis was lack- 
ing. European patience will not stand for endless repetition, any 
more than it will enjoy a single drum rhythm repeated without a 
break for twelve hours. But even through the obscurity of a dif- 
ferent racial make-up, you realize that by means of these very repe- 
titions, an effect which is artistically sound has been achieved, and 
without form in our sense of specific climax or rise and fall, yet 
marvellous form was obtained, as definite as a painted design. 

The performance was not put on for the sake of the spectators; 
rather, they were used to serve the purposes of the ritual. Thus in 
our sense, it was not a show. It was a prayer, made effective by the 
use of all the artistic ability of the participants. Somewhat the 
same thing occurs among us in a Catholic high mass. It has been 
said that all primitive art is applied art, and this is largely true. 
An artistic performance for its own sake does not occur; the dra- 
matic, musical and rhythmic genius of the people are poured into 
prayers which are as necessary to them as the actual planting of 
their corn in the ground. 

In a sense it is true that the whole life of these people—the 
Pueblo Indians of the Southwest—is a ceremony and a design. 
There is no least act which has not its meaning and its symbol, or 
else is not in itself a symbol. The decoration of an object may be 
applied purely for ornament, but there is no simplest unit of design 
without its symbolic character. A series of stepped lines may be 
painted upon a vessel because they are pretty, but they always carry 
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the overtone of representing clouds, and hence the secondary char- 
acter of a constant prayer for rain. 

The individual Indian’s life is part of a closely woven pattern, 
integrated with the whole in a manner that would be intolerable to 
us. Day by day he lives out a rhythm and ceremony which is peri- 
odically stated in the pure form and ritual of the dances. Thus the 
artistic-religious performances are a part of everyday life, and as 
one might expect, there is no such thing as an “artist” in the sense 
of a person set aside for the practice of the arts. It must not be 
thought from this that there is a dead level of talent and interest 
among these Indians, far from it. Some men are passionately de- 
voted to various arts, and practice them at every opportunity, others 
care little, and give a mediocre performance. 

Dancing is the chief means of self-expression open to the Pueblo 
men. The religious aspect at once encourages and restrains the 
artist. Religious considerations limit the forms and restrict the 
amount. At the same time, the performer who does well has, added 
to esthetic satisfaction of successful art, a religious uplift. To the 
Indian mind, with its strong mystical tendency, beauty can be cre- 
ated as a substance, unconnected with visible or sensible objects; a 
good performance adds to the sum of this beauty in the individuals 
and the corporate tribe. Thus, and through feeling happy and up- 
lifted by taking part in or watching a beautiful ceremony, they are 
put en rapport with the forces of goodness in nature, and their pray- 
ers will be effective. 

The meaning of a dance to the individuals concerned is well illus- 
trated by the Zufi workmen who have been employed on various 
archaeological diggings. Not only do they put on a performance 
whenever they get an excuse, but turn up for work in the morning 
after having spent a whole night in this way, not exhausted, but 
refreshed. Even educated Hopis travel hundreds of miles to take 
part in the major ceremonies. Among the Navajos, where cere- 
monies of from eight to ten days’ duration are run by “singers,” 
medicine-men whose duties are those of a cross between an actor- 
manager and the conductor of an orchestra, the frame of mind and 
inspired expression of the singer at the end of a successful per- 
formance are particularly beautiful. 

Within limits, there is scope for originality. Based upon certain 
fundamental patterns, and an exacting personal training since child- 
hood in both song and dance, the artists work out new variants 
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which, if approved, pass into the general stock of the tribe. Par- 
ticular scope for originality is given the “delight makers” or clowns, 
whose broad humour has an established place in the ceremonies, due 
to the basic purpose of creating happiness. In the course of a long 
and serious performance these clowns, actuated by high motives, 
may enact a broad satire upon the visiting scientists who are study- 
ing the ceremony, or even upon the dancers themselves. Everyone 
is delighted, a frame of mind is built up in the audience which 
makes them more codperative with the whole rite. Not unnatur- 
ally, sometimes a very able clown will be affected by the applause. 
A good many of them carry buffooning into daily life, and one or 
two have become eccentrics of real comic genius, famous both 
among whites and Indians. 


I do not mean to say that anything is permitted if it will cause 
happiness or is beautiful, or that that is the only purpose of a cere- 
mony. Most dances are explained on purely religious grounds; for 
instance, the snake dance is the working out of an elaborate piece of 
religious magic, but no matter how exactly performed, the dance 
would be a failure were not the participants, including to some de- 
gree the audience, permeated with a sense of its beauty and free 
from ugly thoughts. Thus this creation of beauty is in part an aim, 
in part a necessary condition. 


Many dances are more directly mimetic, and require more tech- 
nical perfection, than the snake dance. One of the best of these is 
the eagle dance, perhaps most perfectly performed at Zufi. Four 
young men, almost stripped, wear on their backs, over their hair, and 
along their outstretched arms the plumage of eagles, with sun 
plaques in the centres of their backs. The music, lively and pretty, is 
sung by a chorus led by one drum. The dancers’ feet move rapidly 
in a difficult step which accentuates the rhythm; the step but not the 
time changes with a change in the action of the dance. Their 
bodies, and the evolutions which they perform, are timed slowly in 
the hovering flight of the eagles one sees so often out there, sus- 
pended in an infinite sky. Your impression is that the footwork and 
the music are independent, each could be performed alone; but yet 
each is incomplete without the other, and both need the slower rep- 
resentation of flight. All three, you feel, are excerpts from a greater 
rhythm which is completed when they are put together. The in- 
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tegration of the strongly marked foot-work, the drum, and the bal- 
ancing plumage represents an extraordinary virtuosity in rhythm. 
Different expressions of the same essential beat are superimposed 
upon each other, creating an orchestral harmony which we associate 
with music. 

You are seeing eagles; the broad wings swing and balance, hover, 
sway to the side banking a corner, hover again, recover motion 
with a sweep. The feathers vibrate and shimmer, the great birds 
of the sun are high in the air, close under the sun, wheeling in a 
wide sky. You are watching the fruit of a lifetime of artistic ob- 
servation. But it is a dance, not just acting; the four figures move 
in relation to each other to form a design which springs also from 
the feet and the drum. They do not fall into the common error of 
superimposing upon more or less formal steps a mimetic perform- 
ance which is only artificially related to them. You feel, rather, 
genuine artistic unity in the whole performance. It is the work of 
men rigorously trained since infancy, men who have absorbed the 
artistic as well as the religious significance of what they do deep 
within themselves. It is one of the most beautiful and most delight- 
ful dances to be seen anywhere in the world. 


When the ceremony avowedly tells a narrative, and the comedy 
of the “delight makers” is part of the development of the story, as 
in the deer dance, which tells how a magician locked away all the 
deer, and how they were released again for the use of mankind, you 
have the beginning of drama. Yet more remarkable, the Navajos 
have worked out the germ of vaudeville. 

These people, ever so much freer than their Pueblo neighbours, 
do not stand in the same need of the dance for self-expression. But, 
living apart from each other, they love a spectacle and a chance to 
get together. They will ride for days to witness the last night, the 
climax of the Mountain Chant ceremony. 

Under the sanction of the myths on which the ceremony is based, 
this last night is made up of all the alili, the “acts” which can be 
got together. Whoever has an act submits it to the singer, who 
accepts it or turns it down. Certain alili are absolutely necessary, 
such as swallowing arrows, or the fire dance, in which young men 
leap through flames and bathe each other in flaming torches. These 
are put on under the direction of the singer himself. Others, of 
considerable religious importance, are almost never omitted; among 
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these are the solo dance of a man with an enchanted feather that 
floats opposite him, and the act in which a yucca plant is caused 
to sprout, grow, bloom, and wither within half an hour—not for 
nothing are the Navajos reputed to be great magicians. For the 
rest, there is endless variety. Some will put on short dances featur- 
ing various gods, others primarily esthetic performances. Comic 
acts are inevitable, straight slapstick or imitations. Sometimes the 
sacred magic is parodied, and the actual sleight-of-hand used by the 
magicians given away by an affectedly clumsy performer. The on- 
lookers are delighted, everyone is happy, the purpose of the cere- 
mony is aided. 

No doubt some of the performers become mildly stage-struck, 
carried away by applause. The admiration of the tribe must be an 
incentive to any dancer. But in every case, more important than 
any other consideration, the successful artist knows that he has 
helped bring himself and his people nearer the gods. 
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Eagle Dance Drawing by Oliver La Farge 
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The Messenger, one of the many paintings made by Nicho- 
las Roerich on his recent five-year expedition through Asia. 
The paintings are among the thousand of Roerich’s works 
now hung in the new Roerich._ Museum in New York. 
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Tsam - Mongolian Sacred Dances. Before the great banner 
paintings the Lamas of Ulan Bator perform the New Year’s 
ceremony. Below: Tchud, The Subterranean Tribe, illus- 
trating a legend of the Altai Mountains. When impiety 
spread over the earth, righteous people descended into un- 
derground caves to await a new and better age. 
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Dorje the Daring. Dorje, the intrepid saint of Tibet, with 
the instruments of conjuration—the sacred dagger and the 
bell—invokes the image of the great Mahakala, the God 
of Thunder. The slopes of the mountains grow red with 
the fury of Mahakala’s flame, but Dorje remains fearless. 
Below: The painter’s conception of the lost Atlantis, the 
legendary submerged continent. 






































Agni Yoga. This is a symbol of the great 
new Yoga (teaching) of Fire, foretelling 
final domination by the great fires of space. 








A STUDY IN AMERICAN 
MODERNISM 


By MARGARET GAGE 


HAT is “modernism” in the American art of the dance? 

I spent a week at the Dance Repertory Theatre finding 

out—watching for experiments and tendencies that 
might body forth the welling up of a vital expression worthy of the 
twentieth century. I wanted to find something distinctly and char- 
acteristically our own, yet rooted in the universal interpretation of 
reality from which all great art springs. 1 wanted to find something 
akin in spirit to the scientific “modernism” we associate with the 
names of Einstein, Eddington, Jeans, Whitehead and Millikan; 
something with a free sweep and grandeur to it that the cramped 
and already old-fashioned materialistic outlook of the nineteenth 
century had never visioned. 

I found much that was not twentieth century in this universal 
sense, but merely bits and pieces snatched from the nervous flux of 
modern activity. These were plastered on the outside of the dance 
like bright posters. There were angled elbows and knees that stuck 
out with no relation to the composition as a whole, much unneces- 
sary versatility of hip movement—possibly to prove our modern 
freedom from all restraint!—reminiscent snatches from the German 
schools, mechanical imitations, weird noises, jazz, confusion, ugli- 
ness—not in the interest of any apparent meaning, but “just because.” 
I saw much that was modern enough but was not true “modernism.” 
And if that had been all I should have questioned my own concep- 
tion of the term and wondered if perhaps “modernism” in the 
American dance meant mere imitative expression of the trivial, the 
bizarre and the disconnected. 

But I saw much more than that. I saw broad creative flashes in 
the work of all four artists that thrilled me, and made me grateful 
for the vision of a Dance Repertory Theatre which gave a whole 
week’s opportunity to study, absorb and compare their different 
methods. From their most successful compositions I learned that 
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“modernism” in the American dance means unswerving and unsenti- 
mental directness of idea presented in a style dictated wholly by 
that idea, with everything ruthlessly whittled away that is non- 
essential to the main structural lines. Abstract design is the first 
consideration rather than technical virtuosity or the projection of 
dramatic emotion. And all the elements of the dance-composition 
are riveted together to express that design with the simplicity and 
strength of steel construction. Be the idea great or small, beautiful 
or ugly, it stands forth “naked and unashamed.” In other words, 
the style of presentation is absorbed by the idea and becomes trans- 
parent. 

Of the four artists, Martha Graham seems to me the most con- 
sistent “modernist.” She cleaves straight to her point with no apolo- 
gies and no concessions—she expresses her ideas utterly and simply, 
and you may like them or not as you please! Her group composi- 
tions are original. The best of them share in the power and sim- 
plicity of Mestrovic’s sculpture. “Heretic,” “The Vision of the 
Apocalypse” and “Sketches from the People” have an epic largeness 
of conception that prove her ripe to try her hand at longer and more 
sustained compositions. In her individual dances she seems to be 
tending more and more towards the expression of psychological 
states. Not mere character sketches—her insight and feeling for 
creative design go deeper than that. She illuminates with a few 
broad strokes whole stretches which underlie our conscious thoughts 
and actions. As in “Adolescence,” “Futility,” and “Four Insinceri- 
ties,” not individuals but types are represented by their salient quali- 
ties. One might almost call her ‘a modern psychologist in dance 
form.” She has, too, a great gift for suggesting beauty in move- 
ment, although in her newer composition she tends to neglect beauty 
of subject matter in favor of satire and psycho-pathology. Seeing 
again her “Tanagra” and the two lovely Greek “Fragments” makes 
me hope that in following the bent of her genius she may not narrow 
her vision to exclude material that the art of the dance at its highest 
has always made specifically its own. 

Tamiris is not so mature in her art as is Martha Graham. One 
feels that she is still in the experimental stages. The joy and vitality 
of movement as such seem often to override meaning. She has a 
vigorous freedom of rhythm, and a straight-forward sincerity, but 
many of her dances are manufactured from the outside rather than 
created from within—they lack organic unity. “Revolutionary 
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March” and “Dirge” have more integrity of composition than the 
others; although the “Three Negro Spirituals” are built on clear-cut 
simple dance-patterns appropriate to the simple musical structure. 
But to me she just misses the spiritual interpretation that makes 
them worth doing. In the group “Triangle Dance” she experiments 
in pure geometrical form, and in that she is completely successful. 
Costumes, accompaniment, design, all contribute to one vivid im- 
pression. 

Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman cover a wide field in the 
dance, resulting sometimes in confusion and mixture of styles and 
periods. Much of their work is not “modernistic” in the strict 
meaning of the term, but nevertheless delightfully clever. Such 
dance-pantomimes as Charles Weidman’s “Marionette Theatre” and 
“Minstrels” are finished bits of comedy. But passing by these, and 
coming to what was most typically “modernistic” in their programs, 
I should choose the ‘Scriabine Etude No. 12,” “Water Study,” and 
“The Life of the Bee.” Each of these expresses one central idea 
and unfolds it with clarity and completeness, yet with economy of 
detail. These two latter examples of skilful direction in the han- 
dling of large dance-ensembles prove Doris Humphrey a chore- 
ographer of genuine creative vision. All her group compositions 
are interesting although she is not always so successful in giving 
adequate form to her ideas. Sometimes by too much repetition and 
the lengthening out of a theme she stretches her material beyond the 
interest-level of the most attentive on-looker. Sometimes by a lack 
of accent in her design she gives the confused impression of a three- 
ring circus, as in the first section of ‘““The Drama of Motion’’—the 
choreographer should always arrange her rhythmic patterns so that 
the audience will naturally concentrate on the focus-point of the 
design, and sense rather than see the subsidiary rhythms. And occa- 
sionally she mars a noble composition like the “Grieg Concerto” by 
introducing into the quick passages antic steps and gestures—in 
accord with the musical tempo, but entirely out of key with the 
quality of the music. In spite of these defects she has a breadth of 
invention, a variety and a gift for sustained excellence that make 
her the most significant choreographer of the repertory group. 
Martha Graham has perhaps more originality in her ensemble pat- 
terns, but Doris Humphrey has a feeling for greater and more com- 
prehensive freedom in dance-design. Even her failures are the 
result of adventurous experiment—a necessary quality in the devel- 
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opment of a new art, or rather the revival and restatement of an 
ancient one. For I was particularly interested to note that in choos- 
ing the number of units for her group-dances she varied from twelve 
to fifteen—the number used in a Greek tragic chorus. Surely this 
new interest in choreography as a serious art is the most vigorous 
sign of life in our modern dance movement. This subordination of 
the technical skill and personal glamour of individual performers 
to the communal presentation of idea in dance-design shares in the 
truest spirit of dancing down the ages, and is at the same time par- 
ticularly fitted to express the impersonal grandeur of those new 
vistas being revealed to us through astro-physics and the modern 
scientific view of the universe. Here it is that the vital kernel of 
“modernism” in the American art of the dance has its greatest possi- 
bility for significant growth. 








Stage design by Nicholas Roerich for the League of Composers’ 
production of Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps. 

















THE SUMMER THEATRE 
IN FRANCE 


By PHILLIP CARR 


LL the real activity and ferment of new creation in literature 
and the arts in France is centred upon Paris. I do not mean 
that this activity is exclusively Parisian, for Paris is con- 

stantly drawing upon the rest of France in all sorts of ways. There 
are few writers or artists or actors of note who were born in Paris 
and few who do not owe much of their inspiration to their roots in 
various parts of the country, and to those associations of childhood, 
which the Parisian, always at heart a peasant, frequently renews by 
visits to the old people and the “pays”, which means his village, 
during the long summer holiday. Yet, though French art has many 
local sources, there is only one place where it truly expresses itself, 
and that is Paris. 

The French actor really acts for Paris. He has the Paris audience 
and no other in his mind, when he prepares his conception of his 
part and composes his effects. It may even be said that the public, 
as he imagines it, is more limited still, and consists entirely of the 
“Tout-Paris” of literary fashion and criticism and artistic “snobisme” 
—which is not snobbishness, but merely a determination to be in the 
movement. This “Jout-Paris” prides itself on being invited to the 
répétition générale of a new play, crowds into the actor’s dressing 
room after the second interval to congratulate him, and returns to 
the foyer to discuss him and the play and pick both to pieces—the 
intervals are quite long enough for all this. Once the répétition 
générale is over, the artistic excitement is over also. The Parisian 
public will follow the “Tout-Paris”, and the rest of France will 
follow the Parisian public. 

This is even more true today than it was a few years ago. Then 
several big towns still had their permanent theatrical companies and 
an independent artistic life. Now these companies have virtually dis- 
appeared, and the provinces take what Paris sends them. 

The result is that although there are local theatrical festivals in 
France, their separate vitality is far less than in a country like 
Germany, where there is no such devouring artistic centralisation. 
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The presence of a Sociétaire of the Comédie-Frangaise is considered 
in itself to be a sufficient honour for the festival and a sufficient 
attraction, and the performances tend either to repeat productions of 
which Paris had already had the first taste, or, with limited means 
and preparation, to offer something of which the artistic life is 
doomed to be limited to being merely local. It may occasionally 
happen that in the course of the winter the theatre at Monte Carlo, 
which has special financial resources at its disposal, makes a special 
production, which is afterwards seen in Paris. For instance, in 
January it gave The Tempest, in a new translation by Guy de 
Pourtalés and with incidental music by Arthur Honegger, before the 
same production, which was interpreted by members of the company 
of the Odéon, was taken to the capital; but this is an exception. 

It is in the South of France that all the important theatrical 
festivals are given. The admirable climate enables the performances 
to take place in the open air, and the monuments of Roman and 
mediaeval history supply a wealth of noble backgrounds. There are 
Roman amphitheatres at Arles and at Nimes, in both of which occa- 
sional dramatic and spectacular performances have been given, but 
which are more often devoted to reviving, by bull fights, the same 
passions which were once aroused by gladiators. At Orange, on the 
other hand, there is a Roman theatre, in which every year, at the end 
of July and the beginning of August, is given what may be described 
as the chief theatrical festival in France outside of Paris. 

This open air theatre, which was probably built in the second 
century, is in itself a very interesting and unique ruin, for it shows 
what a dramatic performance in Roman times can have been. Built 
of huge blocks of stone, held in place by their own weight and with- 
out mortar, it could once contain as many as forty thousand spec- 
tators. Its great back wall—for the place is a theatre and not an 
amphitheatre or circus—is more than a hundred feet high and three 
hundred feet long. Though this wall still acts as an admirable sound- 
ing board, it may be understood that in a place of this size only 
performances of a heroic character can be given, and only the actors 
of the Comédie-Frangaise, who preserve something of the heroic 
tradition, can give them. 

Although the tiers of stone seats have been restored up to a certain 
height, since the Chamber of Deputies decided in 1889 to put the 
theatre into such a state that national performances could be given, 
and although the mass of the back wall remains, the ancient stage is 
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in ruins; and it is upon a temporary wooden stage erected between 
the low trees which now grow among these ruins, that the annual 
performances are given. 

This year they will be under a new management for the municipal- 
ity of Orange has just nominated as joint directors of the theatre for 
five years, M. Valmy-Baysse, the Secretaire-Général of the Comédie- 
Francaise; M. René Berton, who is in charge of the Arénes, the 
ruined remains of the Roman amphitheatre at Saintes, not far from 
La Rochelle; and M. Jacomet, who looks after what is left of a 
Roman theatre at Vaison, sixteen miles away from Orange. Both at 
Saintes and at Vaison there are sometimes performances, but none 
have yet been announced for this year. There have also been some 
performances in the Palace of the Popes at Avignon, which were 
under the direction of M. Jacomet, but this year he will probably 
have his hands full at Orange. 

The Orange festival will begin on July 27th, and will last three 
days. It will include three classical tragedies, which have not yet 
been chosen, and they will be interpreted by actors of the Comédie- 
Francaise and accompanied by the chorus of the Paris Opéra and 
the orchestra of the Colonne Concerts, under the direction of Gabriel 
Pierné. It is also proposed that in September, when the centenary 
of the birth of the Provencal poet, Frédéric Mistral, will be cele- 
brated all over Provence, there shall be a special production given 
at Orange of his play La Reine Jeanne, which has never yet been 
acted, and that, at the same time, open air performances of Wagner’s 
Tannhaiiser shall be given, thus making what may be called a second 
festival. This will be all the more appropriate, as Mistral was largely 
instrumental in the organization of the first modern performances in 
the theatre at Orange. 

At Autun, which is in Burgundy, some two hundred miles to the 
North of Orange, there are the ruins of another Roman theatre; and 
here, sometimes during the great fair of Saint Ladre, which is held 
in the first fortnight in September, classical performances are given, 
but they are of far less importance than those of Orange. Perform- 
ances are also given, but still more rarely, in the Arénes at Béziers, a 
southern town close to the Mediterranean and not far from the 
Pyrenees, but it is to bull fights that this arena is chiefly devoted. 

A background of another kind is furnished by the ramparts of 
the mediaeval city of Carcassonne, in Southwestern France, about 
fifty miles from Béziers. Although it was largely restored by the 
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architect Viollet-le-Duc, at the time of the Second Empire, Carcas- 
sonne remains one of the most remarkable examples of a mediaeval 
fortified town in existence, and is full of historical atmosphere. At a 
certain point in the interior of its fortification there has been arranged 
an open air theatre, which is very suited to performances of classical 
tragedy, most particularly to the plays of Shakespeare; for the upper 
level of the ramparts, or chemin de ronde, as it was called in 
mediaeval military language, provides exactly for that upper stage, 
which existed in Shakespeare’s time and was used by him in so many 
of his plays; while the whole setting of the town suggests, if not 
exactly the Shakespearean period, at least the gables and battlements 
before which his characters are at home. 

On the open air stage built at this spot, annual performances 
have been given since 1908, except, of course, during the war. The 
programme for this year’s festival is not yet fixed, but two or three 
performances of classical plays and probably of an opera will cer- 
tainly be given about the date of the national holiday on July 14th; 
and I understand from M. Frangois-Paul Alibert, the secretary 
general of the municipality, to whose enthusiasm the organization of 
the performances at Carcassonne has been largely due, that it is 
possible that a series of Shakespearean performances will also be 
arranged. That, however, is as yet uncertain. It will be remembered 
that, a couple of years ago, a magnificent historical pageant was given 
at Carcassonne, and that a film of this pageant was made. 

An enterprise of a more modest, but nevertheless of an interesting 
kind is the Théatre du Peuple, at Bussang, in the Vosges. It was 
founded in 1895 by Maurice Pottecher, who is the author of the 
plays which are given there, and its company is chiefly composed of 
the peasants of this mountain village. The plays are chiefly founded 
upon local legends of Alsace and Lorraine, and the audience, though 
it includes visitors from such neighbouring watering places as Vittel 
and Contréxéville, consists principally of the villagers of the sur- 
rounding districts. It may be described as an open air theatre, for 
the plays are performed against a natural background, but the 
audience is under cover—the climate of the Vosges is no longer that 
of the Midi. 

Still further to the north will be the Joan of Arc historical caval- 
cade through the streets of Compiégne on May 23rd, the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the day on which the Maid rode forth at the 
head of her troops, and was captured by the Burgundians, who even- 
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tually handed her over to the English. This procession, headed by 
Joan of Arc in armour, will include three thousand performers in 
costume. 

In France, as in all Catholic countries, there are religious festivals, 
which are in no sense theatrical, but have spectacular, picturesque 
and even dramatic qualities, are entirely worth seeing by those espe- 
cially to whom drama is most interesting when it is symbolic. 

There are the “Pardons” of Brittany, local ceremonies in honour 
of local Saints, with traditional dances and religious associations 
even older than Christianity, which take place on a whole series of 
dates from Whit Monday until the middle of September. There are 
the two pilgrimages at Les Saintes Marie de la Mer, where the 
marshes of the Camargue touch the Mediterranean. This remarkable 
little fortified church, as vivid a reminder of the life of the Middle 
Ages as that impressive thirteenth century fortress of Aigues Mortes 
on the same marshes not so many miles away, was supposed to be the 
landing place of the three Mary’s when they left the Holy Land after 
the crucifixion. They brought with them their servant Sara, “the 
Egyptian”, whose tomb is in the church; and that is why devout 
gypsies collect there from all over Europe on May 25th, when the 
relics of the saints are carried down from the church to the sea, and 
the bishop, standing in a fisherman’s boat, blesses the waters. The 
two pilgrimages are on May 24th and 25th and on October 21st and 
22nd, bux it is the first which is the more important, as it is followed 
by local sports and provengal courses de taureaux, which are not bull 
fights, but tests of skill, in which an athlete snatches a cockade from 
between the bull’s horns, or mounted gardes drive the bulls into pens. 

But let us return to Paris. This year will be celebrated the centenary 
of the Romantic movement and the first production of Victor Hugo’s 
Hernani. In its honour the Comédie-Frangaise has already renewed 
the scenery and costumes in which the play is performed. They have 
added to their repertory Alfred de Musset’s first play, La Nuit 
V énitienne. He wrote it when he was twenty to the order of the 
manager of the Odéon, who was inspired by the success of Hernani 
to commission something as romantic as possible. Fortunately for 
Musset, the play was not a success, and he was left to devote his 
genius to writing the masterpieces which were not composed to suit 
any theatrical manager, not expected by the author to be acted, but 
are now among the most genuinely dramatic things in the Comédie- 
Francaise repertory. La Nuit Vénitienne today not only seems to 
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have deserved its failure, but appears to possess none of the specially 
romantic qualities which the Odéon director specified. Its production 
nevertheless has a certain historical interest. 

Musset’s Lorenzaccto, which was restored to the repertory a couple 
of years ago, with Madame Piérat in the Hamlet-like principal male 
part, which had also been acted by Sarah Bernhardt, will be another 
of the works of the period to be given by the Comédie, who will, of 
course, play the various proverbes, which have never left the reper- 
tory, but were redecorated and given new costumes a year or so ago. 
In the course of the season there will also be given performances of 
the Antony of the elder Dumas and the Chatterton of Alfred de 
Vigny, and there may be a special production of another of Musset’s 
longer plays, if the Committee feels justified in incurring the heavy 
expenditure which its fourteen scenes will involve. This last produc- 
tion is, however, as yet uncertain, as it is doubtful whether it will be 
possible to bring together a sufficient number of leading Soczétatres 
to Paris at one time to enable a definite festival fortnight of all these 
plays to be given in May or June. 

At the Opéra there will probably be revivals of certain works by 
composers of the Romantic period—Berlioz in particular—but 
nothing is yet definitely decided. 

The Société Universelle du Thédatre of which Gémier is president, 
has already given two international festivals in Paris, but as its 
congress is to be held this year at Hamburg, it is there that the 
theatrical performances will be given. 

However, Gaston Baty, who is now definitely installed as manager 
of the magnificently equipped Pigalle Theatre, built by Henri de 
Rothschild, also has plans for the visits of foreign companies. It had 
been said that this very year we should see, in one festival, produc- 
tions by Reinhardt, Stanislawsky, Gordon Craig, Bragaglia of Rome, 
Hilar of Prague, Piscator and Jessner of Berlin. It appears, however, 
that the intention of the management is to invite only one foreign 
producer to visit the theatre each year. This year the visitor is to 
be Tairoff with his company, the Kamerny Theatre of Moscow, who 
were seen in several plays and light operas at the Champs Elysées a 
couple of years ago. They will appear during the last fortnight in 
May and repeat their performance of Giroflé-Girofla, with Lecoq’s 
music, and wiil also give Le Jour et la Nuit by the same composer. 
Their dramatic programme will include O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms, Oscar Wilde’s Salomé and probably the Antigone of Sophocles. 
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By CHARLES COLLINS 


HE traveler who reaches Chicago (and nearly everyone 

does, at one time or another) can go to the theatre every 

night, including Sundays, for about three weeks without 
repeating an adventure. The Second City has seventeen playhouses 
that provide metropolitan forms of stage diversion. This catalogue, 
of course, omits vaudeville and the cinema. It also omits the 
Opera in its new sky-scraping palace on the river-bank, which 
Chicago tradition indexes under Music. A far cry, this less than 
a score of incandescent portals, from New York’s nearly-a-hundred ; 
but Chicago is a cosmopolis of work, not of play. In Manhattan, 
the theatre is a hypertrophy; in Chicago it is a normal incident in 
the life of the most characteristic American city. 

The sojourner in Chicago will find that the city’s routine theat- 
rical activities form a cross-section of last season’s Broadway hits. 
This statement exaggerates the fact in order to emphasize it. Some 
of the playbills will be fresh memories in New York. Others will 
represent duplications of pieces that are still on the crest of the 
Broadway wave. Occasionally, a play or revue will be actually a 
year old. Occasionally, however, there will be a production whose 
New York vogue (they hope) is still in the future. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the commercial stage of Chicago represents a flight 
backward on the Time-Machine. 

This secondary position does not humiliate the typical Chicagoan. 
He is content with it. The consciousness that Chicago is not a 
“producing center,” as the showmen say, never irks his otherwise 
active civic pride. He drives automobiles that are made in Detroit; 
why shouldn’t he enjoy shows that are made in New York? There 
is, moreover, an actual advantage to play-goers in this condition. 
He is spared the many ineptitudes that gasp their futile lives out 
in a night or a week on Broadway and Chicago first-nighting is not 
a hazard. The bookings represent a process of natural selection. 
They may be merely “good shows,” for popular consumption; but, 
on the other hand, they may represent the higher values of stage- 
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craft and play-writing. Chicago gets the cream of the Theatre 
Guild’s repertory, acted by first-line casts, as well as the Show 
Boats, the Whoopees, and the profligate revues of Mr. Shubert, 
Mr. White and Mr. Carroll. 

This brings up the question of Chicago casts. Once in a while 
some addict of original casts will try to start a hue-and-cry about 
the trickery of managers who cheapen their casts for the Chicago 
trade. But that sort of carping hardly justifies itself. There is 
inevitable attrition in the cast of every play that wins a New York 
run and a tour, due more to the eccentricity of the thespian temper- 
ament than to the greed of the commercial manager. The replace- 
ments for the Chicago run are always carefully chosen. Often 
the performance is improved by the change, and occasionally, when 
a New York success is duplicated for a synchronous Chicago run, 
the second cast is better than the first because of the manager’s 
familiarity with the exactions of the various roles. The Chicago 
company of Journey’s End illustrated this point. Taking a bird’s- 
eye view of the matter, season after season, one is forced to the 
conclusion that Chicago gets about as good acting as New York— 
although not so much of it. 

Now let us turn from those aspects of the Chicago theatre which 
are merely a reflection and repetition of New York’s to those which 
cannot be found anywhere else. Let us explore the native Chicago 
stage. There is not a great deal of it, but it has a definite indi- 
viduality. To adapt De Musset, in this matter Chicago’s cup is 
not capacious—but she drinks from her own cup. 

For more than a generation the leaders of Chicago’s cultural life 
have dreamed of a creative stage where the civic spirit would 
express itself. They were not content with Chicago as a way-station, 
a stand, a port-of-call in the theatrical trade. They wanted a 
theatre of their own. 

This urge evoked a long series of experiments in the endowed drama, 
the repertory company, the subscription season, etc. But the struggle, 
although interesting, was a forlorn hope. Chicago was not, and is 
not today, a city in which actors, dramatists, scene-designers and 
stage-directors live by choice. New York is their market, and 
thither they go to establish their more or less permanent habitations. 

At last, by a series of chances, the Goodman Theatre came to 
pass. Kenneth Sawyer Goodman was a young amateur playwright. 
/ He died in the war. His father, William O. Goodman, was a 
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millionaire. He was also a trustee of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
As a memorial to his son he built an art theatre and gave its 
management into the hands of the Institute, which it adjoins. There 
was no endowment fund; Mr. Goodman stipulated that the Institute 
should operate the theatre and enable it to become self-supporting, 
if possible Since its affiliation with an educational foundation 
exempted it from taxation, since there was no ground-rent to pay, 
this was not an unrealizable ambition. 

So there was the Goodman, a playhouse of marked aesthetic 
charm, following modern German ideas in its design, with a stage 
that was admirably equipped. (It even had that sine qua non of 
ten years ago, a sky-dome.) It was a chaste temple of Thalia, 
burrowed out underground in Grant Park—that civic front-yard 
which Chicago has been transforming, with almost geologic 
patience, from a blasted heath into a Champs Elysées. The next 
step was to start a modest altar-fire there and let it grow. 

And it has grown beautifully. Within four years, the first two 
of which were marked with fumbling experimentation, the Good- 
man has become an art theatre of distinction. It has not yet 
reached its true goal in the matter of acting, for the pay-roll has 
limitations; but in décor, in vitality of spirit, in eagerness of ambi- 
tion, it has arrived. When in Moscow, one inevitably goes to the 
Seagull; and when in Chicago one should just as inevitably go to 
the Goodman. 

The Goodman shelters a repertory company and a school of 
the theatre arts. It is difficult to say where the one begins and 
the other ends; the students act and the actors study. The spirit 
of a guild permeates the institution; stage-carpentry, scene-painting 
and costume-making are always in progress in the ample off-stage 
quarters assigned to the studio, which is what they call the schoo! 
activities. And whether students or professionals, they are all one 
family. They practically live in the place. The Goodman is a 
self-contained community, much like the Moscow Art Theatre in 
its social aspects. 

As an art theatre the Goodman is extremely eclectic. It has 
no doctrinaire theory of the drama or scene-design. Its moods are 
variable. Last year it emphasized the Ibsen centenary with The 
Wild Duck and When We Dead Awaken. But it also romped 
through a skit of early Americana, quaintly burlesqued, called 
‘Camille’ At Roaring Camp. And it took a long step forward with 
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The Golem, a production held close to the Habima tradition by a 
luckily-discovered Russian stage-director, David Itkin. 

This year the Goodman began with Romeo and Juliet, and its 
child-wife of Verona, acted by Katherine Krug, seemed precisely 
the lovely adolescent of the text. Then it went moderne in Karel 
Capek’s The Makropoulos Secret, and later had a great lark burles- 
quing the melodramatic style of half a century ago with Jules Verne’s 
Around The World In Eighty Days—called Tour Du Monde 
because a French dramatization was used. Modern American drama 
is also in the Goodman’s policy; and its February bill is Paul 
Green’s The Field God. 

Thomas Wood Stevens, director of the Goodman, has background 
as an etcher, a designer, a writer of plays and a producer of 
pageants. He is a native son of the Art Institute, but he came to 
the Goodman after several years on the faculty of the dramatic 
school of Carnegie Institute. He has a strong staff of stage 
directors—Whitford Kane for Sean O’Casey’s tragi-comedies of 
revolutionary Dublin and other manifestations of the “hut drama”; 
B. Iden Payne for the standard technique of the English drama 
(he did the Romeo and Juliet) ; and Hubert Osborne for modern- 
ism such as The Makropoulos Secret. In scene-design Leslie 
Marzolf has done notable work. 

Each season the Goodman has shown development ot policy 
and improved grasp of technique. It has tilled sterile soil and 
caused it to blossom bravely. 

This season a small experimental and rehearsal stage, with an 
auditorium seating less than a hundred, has been added to its 
equipment. This studio-theatre was recently dedicated with a play 
by the German expressionist, Georg Kaiser, called The Fire In The 
Opera House. 

The process of building a playhouse and then finding a soul for 
it was repeated in Chicago last fall with the birth of the Civic 
Theatre. This little gem of gay architecture crept out from under 
the wing of the new Civic Opera House, under whose roof it is 
sheltered. It was a by-product of Samuel Insull’s tremendous 
financiering in the cause of opera. But no tom-toms were beaten for 
the Civic Theatre; in fact, few Chicagoans knew that such a place 
existed until the Opera House was dedicated. Then it became the 
only playhouse on the continent pledged to a policy of Shake- 
spearean repertory. It is, in fact, the only one of its kind in the 
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Three scenes designed by Leslie Marzolf for the 
production of Karel Capek’s The Makropoulos 
Secret by the Goodman Theatre of Chicago. (Photo- 
graphs by the Art Institute of Chicago.) 
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world except the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. This 
came about by grace of the Chicago Civic Shakespeare Society, 
whose moving spirit and principal guarantor is Harley C. Clarke, 
a public utilities magnate who modestly lurks behind the arras but 
cheerfully meets the deficit because he loves Shakespeare. 

Fritz Leiber, who has kept the banner of the Swan flying at his 
masthead through the dark ages of Shakespearean decadence, was 
engaged as the leader of the venture. It was a sound choice; 
Leiber is an accepted star with vast experience and a wide range 
of roles; and he had an organization at his command. He was 
given a guarantee for five annual seasons of twelve weeks each; 
costuming and scene-design were flatly budgeted; and the Chicago 
Civic Shakespeare Society started out handsomely. Never in the 
history of the American stage had the Swan of Avon found a pri- 
vate nest so richly feathered. Herman Rosse was given a free 
hand to use the modern technique in unit settings for twelve of 
the tragedies and comedies and his designs were rich in color. 

This was, frankly, Shakespearean stock, with a weekly change 
of bill. The task was tremendous, and as the season wore on the 
company began to show signs of strain. The veteran Tyrone 
Power, an auxiliary star who was the noblest of all the Ghosts in 
Hamlet and a highly impressive Moor in Othello, faded out of the 
picture after a few weeks. Helen Freeman, who gave performances 
of distinction as the Queen in Hamlet and as Lady Macbeth, also 
withered on the vine. 

But Leiber’s driving energy kept the repertory moving along 
vigorously, in spite of the frequent lapses of players’ memories on 
first-nights. ‘The arduous campaign was completed according to 
schedule, and the company is now on tour. When one considers 
the difficulties that are involved in making ten new Shakes- 
pearean productions, one a week—the groaning, nerve-racking toil 
of it—the achievement was substantial. The performances often 
betrayed insufficient rehearsal, but they always had dynamic quality. 
Business was only fair; there was a deficit for Mr. Clarke to meet. 
But next year the Leiberians will be riper in technique and prob- 
ably strengthened in personnel. Incidentally, they have revealed 
a lovely and gracious Rosalind in Vera Allen. 

After Shakespeare, the Civic Theatre announced a spring season 
of revivals of famous light operas, using the American wing of 
the Opera company as a nucleus for its organization. The repertory 
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has not yet been chosen, but it will doubtless include specimens of 
Offenbach, Lecog, Von Suppé, the Strausses and Lehar, with an 
obeisance in the direction of Gilbert and Sullivan. It may be 
recalled that the first season of the New Theatre in New York was 
also garnished with similar resurrections of the lyrical stage. 

A third manifestation of the theatre-in-earnest in Chicago bears 
the title of the Dramatic League. This organization came into 
sudden and brilliant bloom upon the civic scene last fall. It 
appeared in full professional panoply, like Pallas Athene emerging 
from the head of Zeus. (Some people say that Lee Shubert’s was 
the brain that gave it birth, and there is evidence to confirm the 
theory. He attended the premiére, wreathed in smiles. ) 

This is drama for the subscription list and others, lodged in an 
old theatre, the Princess, which has been handsomely refurbished. 
The ideal of the League is an adaptation of the skill of professional 
management to the taste of the repertory-theatre-going public— 
the so-called intelligentzia. Each of the plays is specially cast, 
with a strong bias toward English actors, some of them stars. Each 
is given a run of at least four weeks. The staging has shown no 
bent toward modernism, but it has been admirable in its use of 
the standard technique. 

The Dramatic League was apparently founded upon the theory 
that commercial management must recognize certain tendencies of 
the modern stage which have found their happiest and most popu- 
lar expression in the work of the Theatre Guild. Its program has 
been high-grade, and its subscribers have been thoroughly content 
with their investment. The four plays it has produced thus far, all 
of British authorship, are: Thunder In The Air, by Robins Millar; 
The First Mrs. Fraser, by St. John Ervine; The Infinite Shoeblack, 
by Norman Macowan; and The Matriarch, by G. B. Stern. 

These three centres of play-production with artistic aims—the 
Goodman, the Civic and the Dramatic League—represent the 
Chicagoan personality in the theatre arts. They are the city’s own. 
Being quite recent of origin, they suggest a renaissance of drama 
in the Second City, a quickening of life probably stimulated by 
the plans for the World’s Fair in 1933. 

Incidentally, Chicago is also rich in the garage-drama, the old- 
barn-drama, the up-the-alley-drama and the art-colony-drama. The 
city has several areas in which the “Village” spirit, which breeds 
such things, is fostered. But a casual visitor would have difficulty 
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in finding these make-shift theatres. They exist merely for the 
amusement of yearning amateurs and frustrated clutchers at the 
tattered fringes of the arts. To paraphrase a remark attributed to 
Dr. Johnson, “Their ambitions are sublime, but their postures are 
ridiculous.” 

And if any pilgrim wishes to make a hegira to the site of 
Maurice Browne’s famous Little Theatre—the daddy of them all— 
he should be warned that it is now only a tea-room. 


A PAGEANT 
AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


By JOHN SHAND 


HE huge square of Smithfield Market, where once they 
burnt people at the stake, is deserted on these winter nights, 


and only an occasional automobile disturbs the silence. At 
one side, close to the street which commemorates by its name the 
ancient Cloth Fair, the light of a lamp falls upon the beautiful 
stone and timber gateway of St. Bartholomew’s Church. The 
building itself is hidden by tall blocks of offices that usurp the 
grounds which were once the church’s. 

This evening an unusual number of people are walking along 
the narrow passage which leads to the porch. A pageant drama 
is to be performed there, to show scenes in the life of Rahere, 
King Henry the First’s minstrel, of whom it is told that he sud- 
denly left the court, turned monk, and founded St. Bartholomew’s 
in 1123. I follow those who are hurrying under the arch of the 
Norman gateway and enter, remembering that the church is one 
of the oldest in London, among the few in the City which sur- 
vived the Great Fire. 

The scene is a drama in itself. The light of many candles only 
faintly dispels the darkness, and the stout Norman pillars that 
support the inner fabric disappear upwards into the gloom. Firm 
as those stone columns look after supporting for nearly 800 years 
the roof above them, they look even firmer against the waving 
flames of the tapers. Every step upon the floor echoes along the 
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corridors and desolately hints 
of the vaults beneath. The 
silent congregation arranges 
itself before the altar, veiled 
by a purple curtain. In front 
of this curtain is a lighted 
space, which is the stage. 
Quietly the organ begins to 
play, and two boys clad in 
vivid red robes walk slowly up 
the center aisle to light the tall 
altar candles. The pageant has 
begun. 

A figure appears beside the 
carved tomb which contains the 
bones of Rahere. He is muffled 


Old Cloth Fair by Elizabeth Black in a black cloak; but under his 
penitential garment gleam the bright colours of a royal minstrel’s 
coat. He has not to tell us he is Rahere. As he prays for help 
to make a pilgrimage to Rome the sound of monks singing comes 
from a far corridor. The words of Shakespeare’s King Henry 
come to mind as the cowled figures group themselves round the 
minstrel-monk. Here, it seems, are “the sad and solemn priests,” 
who “sang still for Richard’s soul.” ‘They bid good cheer to the 
pilgrim setting out for the Eternal City; he goes chanting along the 
ambulatory. Thus he symbolises his journey, and thus, as with his 
first appearance by the tomb, the whole church becomes the stage. 

We see him reach Rome, where St. Bartholomew comes to him 
in a vision and tells him to return to London and seek a certain 
piece of ground, whereon he is to build a church and a hospital. 
The voices of a hidden choir make a celestial accompaniment to 
the saint’s command. But even lovelier is the scene which depicts 
Rahere’s return to London. First the clear pure sound of a boy’s 
voice singing “Sumer is a-cumen in,” then following him into view 
a motley of London citizens in 11th century costume; a woodman, 
a mason, a burgess and his wife, a courtier, a lame beggar, talking 
and laughing together until they are caught by the sound of martial 
music. King Henry comes, heralded by the Chanson de Roland: 
“A boon, a boon, King Henry!” shouts Rahere. The king, at first 
angry with his one-time minstrel, at last grants Rahere the land to 
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build upon. Some citizens give money to the monks; some refuse; 
the mason offers his skill and a labourer his strength. 

Perhaps the finest scene is the last. The church is built and 
the first service is being held. In the centre by the altar, from 
which the curtain has been drawn, stands Rahere with the monks 
of his order, clad in their dark stuff gowns. Facing them is the 
tall bearded figure of the crowned king, guarded by the crossed 
spears of his Norman soldiers, and around him his courtiers and 
citizens. 

In unison they praise God that another temple has been reared 
in His Name. Now all the candles are lit and each man holds a 
flaming taper, so that a blaze of light rises to the roof with the 
sound of their hallelujahs! Then, as the last syllable of the chant 
fills the church with its echoing, with one breath they blow out 
the tapers, and night falls downwards like a final curtain. 

The pageant was devised by Mr. E. Werge Oram. The produc- 
tion was the work of Mr. John Wyse, the actor who played 
Rahere. Mr. Ben Webster, Miss Esme Church, and Mr. Tom 
Heselwood were important figures in the story. Mr. Oswald 
Roberts, came straight from playing the part of Charley Peace 
to become such a contrasted person as a prior. Miss Kate Coates 
arranged the music. 























The Choir by Elizabeth Black 
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THE AUDIENCE ON THE ROAD 
A Calendar for the Summer’s Theatre Abroad 


7 NMITIES are born of ignorance and prejudice; friend- 

E ships of personal contacts and understanding. The best 

way that the peoples of different nations can get to know 

each other is by travel. In this way we learn to appreciate the cul- 

ture, history and characteristics of other nations.” —-Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, in a foreword to an English travel calendar. 

THEATRE ARTs concurs heartily with the Prime Minister of 
England. It would add that the pleasantest and most effective 
method of learning “to appreciate the culture, history and charac- 
teristics” of another nation is by attending its theatres and folk fes- 
tivals. For in them will be found not only the distinctive qualities of 
contemporary national life but a summation of what that life has 
been through the centuries and an index of its future. For the third 
successive year, therefore, THEATRE ARTs lays before its readers 
a chart of the summer’s outstanding dramatic events at home and 
abroad. These pages will, we hope, aid our readers who plan to 
travel this summer to share the joys of the peoples of the world, to 
find with them delight in the color and light and sound and move- 
ment of theatre which is so spontaneous an expression of national 
art consciousness. In previous travel calendars (published in the 
March, 1929, and April, 1928, issues) are included complete lists 
of established annual events, such as the Pardons of France and the 
Folk Festivals of the American Southwest. These are not, there- 
fore, included here. This year is particularly distinctive in two fes- 
tivals—that celebrating the thousandth meeting of the Icelandic 
parliament and the celebration of the centenary of Greek independ- 
ence. Naturally this list is not complete. Plans not yet matured, 
uncertain dates, and the limitations of space in the magazine have 
curtailed it. But it contains the names and times of performances 
of a majority of this summer’s most exciting dramatic events 
throughout the world.—Editor’s Note. 


are: Lily Darvas, Louis Rainer, Helene 


AUSTRIA Thimig, Paul Hartmann, Frieda Richard, 





Austria in summer has come to mean, 
chiefly, Salzburg. Here is the schedule of 
performances in the Festspielhaus this sea- 
son. At the same time orchestral concerts, 
opera and promenade concerts are sched- 
uled at the Mozart House, in the Cathe- 
dral and at the Municipal Theatre. Among 
the leading actors announced for this year 


Herman Thimig, Alexander Moissi, Dagny 
Servaes, and Hugo Thimig. These operas 
will be presented: Rosenkavalier, August 
4, 11, 22; Don Juan, August 6 and 29; 
Figaro, August 9, 16, and 27; Fidelio, 
August 13, 18; [phigenie, August 20 and 
25. These plays, also, will be produced un- 
der the direction of Max Reinhardt: 
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In Johannesburg, South Africa, a large native orches- 
tra plays an accompaniment for ancient war dances. 
(Photographs courtesy South African Railroads.) 
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A Gobelin tapestry portrait recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York showing the 
famous 18th century French actress, Charlotta Des- 
mares, as Thalia. The portrait was made By Jean 
Jacques Jans in 1725. 
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Everyman, by Hugo V. Hofmannsthal; 
Kabale und Liebe, by Friedrich Schiller; 
Der Diener Zweier Herren, by Carlo 
Goldoni. 

ENGLAND 


The Shakespeare festival is a tradition 
in England with its two series of plays, 
one in the spring to celebrate Shakespeare’s 
birthday, the other to brighten the mid- 
summer; but the dates and specific plays 
are not yet announced. The Shaw festival 
at Malvern, inaugurated last year by Sir 
Barry Jackson, is intended also to be an 
annual event to rival in importance, some- 
day, the festival at Salzburg. For that, 
too, special announcements come later. A 
few general dates are all that England gives 
us of what is sure to be a lively season. 

April 21 to May 24 (Stratford-on 
Avon). Shakespeare spring festival. 

May 23 to 24 (Scarborough). Music 


festival. 

May 28 to 31 (Norwich). Norfolk 
music festival. 

June 1 and 2 (London). New York 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 

June 9 (Hawarden). Music festival and 
fetes. 

July 7 to September 15 (Stratford-on 
Avon). Shakespeare Summer Festival. 


August 4 to 17 (Norwich). English 
folk-dancing. 
August 19 to 31 (Malvern). Bernard 


Shaw festival inaugurated by Sir Barry 
Jackson. 

August 2 (Coventry). 
procession. 

August, third week (Abbots Bromley, 
Staffordshire). 400 year-old dance of the 
Deer Men, Horn Dance. 

August, third week (Canterbury). Can- 
terbury music festival. 


FRANCE 


For the theatre, Paris is France, winter 
and summer alike. And yet the traveler 
can find more of the material of theatre— 
festivals, dances, ritual observance, tradi- 
tional costume—in the French provinces 
than he can in most theatre seasons else- 
where. 

The centenary of the Romantic move- 
ment, whose celebration began two years 
ago, promises to last out another year, if 
enough first landmarks are discovered. And 


Lady Godiva's 


the five hundredth anniversary of Joan of 
Arc, which began at Orléans last year, has 
followed the progress of the Maid, and 
having arrived at Compiégne this year, will 
probably culminate in Rouen, next year, 
for the anniversary of her burning at the 
stake on the old “Place du Marché.” 

May 23 (Compiégne). Joan of Arc his- 
torical cavalcade, the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the day on which the Maid rode 
forth and was captured by the Burgun- 
dians. 

May 24 and 25 (Les Saintes Marie de la 
Mer). Yearly pilgrimages for the benedic- 
tion of the sea. 

May or June (Paris). Centenary of the 
Romantic movement, celebrated at the 
Comédie Francaise by new productions of 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani; Alfred de Mus- 
set’s first play, La Nuit Vénitienne, and 
also, his Lorenzaccio. The elder Dumas’ 
Antony and Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton 
may be produced. Revivals at the Opéra 
from the Romantic period. 

May 17-30 (Paris). ‘Théatre Pigalle. 
Theatrical festival with Tairoff of Moscow 
Kameny as guest director. Le Jour et la 
Nuit by Lecoq; O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms; Oscar Wilde’s Salome; and proba- 
bly the Antigone of Sophocles. 

June 15 (Rumengol). Famous Breton 
“Pardon.” 

June 16 (Camaret). 
the sea. 

June 28 (Paris). Bal de Opéra. A 
historical ball, which has been for genera- 
tions one of the features of the social life 
of Paris. 

July 8 (Provins, 8. et M.). Performance 
at the Old Roman Theatre. 

July 14 (Carcassonne). Performances 
of classical tragedy and Shakespeare in the 
ruins of an ancient theatre. 

July 27-30 (Orange). Three classi- 
cal tragedies interpreted by actors of the 
Comédie-Frangaise. Chorus of the Paris 
Opéra. Orchestra under the direction of 
Gabriel Pierné. 

July 5 (Guingamp). Famous Religious 
Festival and “Pardon.” 

August 24 (Orange). Fair and Reli- 
gious Festival. 

September 1-14 (Autun). Classical the- 
atre performances during the great fair of 
Saint Ladre. 

September 8 (about) (Orange). Cente- 


“Pardon” féte of 
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nary of the birth of Frédéric Mistral. Spe- 
cial production of his play, La Jeanne. 
Open air performance of Wagner’s Tann- 
haiiser. 


GERMANY 


The summer is always a festival season 
in the German theatre. Each year sees 
some particularly emphasized program, not 
primarily as an appeal to foreign tourists, 
but because the German people themselves 
wish it to be a part of their regular theatri- 
cal fare. This year interest centres in the 
Wagner festival at Bayreuth. 

May to September (Altena). Open air 
festival plays in Altena Castle. 

May to August (Ansbach). History fes- 
tival play, The Wild Margrave. 

May 11 (Freiburg). Breisgan song fes- 
tival of the Baden Sangerbund. 

May 18 to September (Coburg). Open 
air performance of the festival play, Luther, 
in Coburg Castle. 

May 11 to September 28 (Oberammer- 
gau). Passion Play performances. 

May (late) (Hamburg). Congress and 
festival of the International Theatre So- 
ciety. 

May 16-18 (Baden-Baden).  Interna- 
tional folk-dancing tournament. 

June to August (Augsburg). Four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, June 20. B Minor Mass by Bach. 
July and August Festival performances of 
plays and concerts. 

June 1 to 15 (Cattbus). Millenial cele- 
bration Festival plays and historic plays. 

June 1 (Schwetzingen). Rococo plays. 

June 6-9 (Rothenburg). Famous his- 
toric play, Der Meistertrunk. Historic 
shepherds’ dance. Historic pageant—Tilly 
entering the town. 

June to September (Octingheim-Baden- 
Baden). Festival play, Andreas Hofer. 

June to July (Dresden). Festival series 
of Saxon State Theatre. Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor, King Lear, 
Midsummer's Night Dream, Julius Caesar. 

June 23 to 25 (Marienburg). Historic 
plays on Market Square. 

June 18 to September 2 (Munich). To- 
tenmal, a dramatic, choric vision in words, 
dance, and light in memory of the dead of 
all nations, by Albert Talhoff. 

June 28 to 30 (Weinpfeu). Talmart, 
greatest festival on the Neckar River. 


June 28 to 30 (Pforzheim). Music Fes- 
tival of the South German Music Associa- 
tion. Over 160 bands. 

July 1 to 18 (Munich). Max Reinhardt 
guest performance, The Bat. 

July 2 to September 1 (Munich). Wag- 
ner-Mozart festival performances, The 
Ring, Meistersinger, Parsifal, Tristan, 
Lohengrin, Abduction from the Seraglio, 
Figaro, Magic Flute, Cosi Fan Tutte, Don 
Giovanni. 

July 11 to 14 (Karlsruhe). Festival per- 
formance in the Baden State Theatres. 

July 15 (Mindelheim). Frunsberg His- 
tory play. 

July (no date) (Munich). Festival Play 
Week. 

July 8 to 9 (Norderney). The Pentecost 
Folk Plays. 

July and August (Thale). The Green 
Stage—open air plays on the Witch’s Danc- 
ing Ground. 

July to August (Wunsiedel). Art The- 
atre performances of the Bavarian State 
Theatre at Luisenburg Castle. 

July 22 to August 21 (Bayreuth). Wag- 
ner Festival Plays: Tannhaiiser, July 22, 
August 1, 5, 9, and 20; Tristan und Isolde, 
July 23, August 6, and 10; Parsifal, July 
25, August 2, 7, 13, and 21; Rheingold, 
July 26, August 14; Walkire. July 27, 
August 15; Siegfried, July 29, August 17; 
Gotterdadmmerung, July 31, August, 19. 

July 20 to 21 (Dinkelsbuehl). Famous 
historic festival play Die Kinderzeche with 
dances of the guilds and children’s guilds. 

August (no date) (Allenstein). Open 
air plays in the Tannerberg National Mon- 
ument. 

August 3 to 31 (Nordlingen). Famous 
historic folk play, the dramatization of the 
battle of Nérdlingen in the 30 Years War. 

October 19 (Neustadt). Palatine Vint- 
age Festival with historic procession. Folk 
Festivals. 

October 4 to 12 (Schwetzingen). Mo- 
zart and Voltaire performances in the his- 
toric Baroque Castle Theatre. 


GREECE 


Plans for the celebration of the cente- 
nary of Greek independence have been 
under way for a year. Aside from the social 
and military events which will be an in- 
tegral part of the anniversary beginning in 
April, chief interest centers on the per- 
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ECCENTRIC DANCE 


Anatol Petrizky, a brilliant young Ukrainian painter 
and stage decorator, is the designer of this series of 
costume sketches. Petrizky was one of the group of 
enthusiasts connected with the ““Young Theatre” at 
Kiev in 1917, who sought to release the Ukrainian 
theatre from the provincial limitations under which 
it had long suffered. Later, at Moscow, he designed 
the settings for Wedekind’s Erdgeist, produced at 
the Comedy-Theatre, and the costumes for the ec- 
centric dances of Goleisovsky, as shown above. 
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EUNUCH IN THE BALLET, The Corsair 

















Petrizky’s work as a stage-artist is characterized by 
a deep feeling for his country’s native art and a per- 
fected European technique. In costume design he 
is a constructivist. None of his work is planned to 
clothe this or that actor effectively. The design pro- 
ceeds always from the scenic quality of the character, 
from the employment of costume as a part of the 
stage -picture. Yet his constructivism is never a goal 
in itself. ‘he artist is always aware of the concrete 
possibilities and interpretative values of the theatre. 
Above: two of Petrizky’s costume designs for the 
ballet, The Red Poppy. ‘These pictures are from 
the book, Anatol Petrizky, Theatre-Drawings, text 
by B. Chmury. (The Ukrainian State Press.) 
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formances in the old theatre at Delphi 
under the leadership of the Greek poet, 
Angelo Sikelianos, and his wife, and in the 
festivals at the ancient temples of Demeter 
of Eleusis and in the theatre of Dionysus, 
in which Vasos and Tanagra Kanellos 
and their dancers will play a part. The 





Delphic festival from May first to thir- 
teenth, will include, beside the plays, 
scheduled below, exhibitions of Greek folk 
dancing and traditional songs, concerts of 
Greek ecclesiastical music and an exhibi- 
tion of Greek handicraft. Special provi- 
sion for accommodation of visitors to 
Delphi on this occasion are being made both 
in the village itself and in neighboring 
towns. 

May 1, 6, 11 (Delphi). Prometheus 
Bound of Aeschylus. 

May 2,7,12 (Delphi). The Suppliant 
of Aeschylus. 

May 3, 8, 13 (Delphi). Pythian ath- 
letic games in the ancient stadium. 


ICELAND 


The Millennium of Althing, by its name 
alone, should attract attention to the cele- 
bration in Iceland this summer. The Al- 
thing is Iceland’s historical parliament, first 
convened one thousand years ago on the 
plains of Thingvalla, thirty miles from 
Iceland’s capitol, Reykjavik. The king of 
Denmark, Christian X, who is also king of 
Iceland, will preside at the opening of the 
three-day celebration beginning on June 26. 
The festival will be followed by others in 
Scandinavia, one in Norway honoring the 
nine-hundredth anniversary of the intro- 
duction of Chistianity into that country, 
and one in Denmark to celebrate the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth birthday anniver- 


sary of Hans Christian Anderson. As a 
climax to the latter a new Hans Christian 
Anderson museum will be opened in the 
city of Odense on a site next to that of the 
humble house where the poet was born. 
The chief centre of the Anderson celebra- 
tion, however, will be in Copenhagen. As 
Sweden’s part of the summer’s events a 
large exhibition of modern industrial arts is 
to be held at Stockholm from May to Sep- 
tember. In order to meet the travel which 
is expected for this varied and interesting 
program, practically every steamship line that 
touches at Scandinavia is arranging special 
sailings. Sailings of the Baltic-American 
liner Polonia and the Cunard liner Anda- 
nia are so arranged that passengers will ar- 
rive in time for the convening of the Ice- 
landic Parliament. Two of the things which 
Iceland especially hopes to forward by this 
celebration are a national university and an 
Icelandic national theatre. Dr. Indridi 
Einarsson, who has translated twelve of 
Shakespeare’s plays into his native tongue, 
is sponsor for the latter movement. As a 
memorial to Leif Ericsson, a native of Ice- 
land and the first white man to set foot on 








American soil, the United States is sending 
a statue of Ericsson to his native land. 
Among the events of the three days— 
June 26 to June 28—will be the singing of 
the Celebration Cantata, a historical con- 
cert, an address of welcome by the Premier 
of the Parliament to foreign delegates, ex- 
hibitions of Glima (the national sport of 
Iceland) and an historical pageant. 
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ITALY 
The interest in the summer theatre in 
Italy is increasingly, year by year, centering 
in the performances in the Roman and 
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choral 


idyls, 


dei Cappuccini, pastoral 


chants, etc. 
May 1 to 11 (Syracuse). Presentation 
of Agamemnon of Aeschylus at the Antique 

















Greco-Roman theatres at Pompei, Syra- 
cuse, Taormina, and Ostia. These per- 
formances are under the auspices of the 
Istituto del Dramma Antico with whom 
the best scenographers, translators, and 
composers are co-operating. Most of the 
costumes and designs are by Duilo Cam- 
bellotti and it is notable that this year’s 
production of Agamemnon has music spe- 
cially written for it by Italy’s most dis- 
tinguished composer, Ildebrando Pizzetti. 








Greek Theatre. Ildebrando 
Pizzetti. 

May 12 (Bologna). Characteristic and 
popular festival of the Madonna di San 
Luce. 

May 15 (Gubbio). Religious festival 
and procession of the “cierge,” originating 
in the 12th century. Characteristic cos- 
tumes. 


May 6 to 30 (Rome). Orchestral con- 
certs at the Augusteo. 


Music by 
































Design by Duilio Cambellotti for the Agememnon of Aeschylus. 


March 28 (Urbino). Annual celebra- 
tion of Raphael. 

April 26 to 30 (Syracuse). Presentation 
of Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides at the 
Antique Greek Theatre. Music by Guiseppe 
Mule. 

April 26 to May 11 (Syracuse). Orches- 


tral concerts, classic dances in the Latomie 
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May 25 (Venice). 
San Marco. 

May 30 (Orvieto). 
procession and festival. 

June 8 (Postumia). 
concerts and dancing. 

June 29 (Rome). Festival of patron 
Saint Peter. Procession and exhibition. 


Religious festival of 
Corpus Domini 


Grotto Festival, 
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July 11 to 15 (Palermo). Festival of 
Santa Rosalia. 

July 27 (Venice). ‘Traditional festival 
of the Redeemer. Night serenades. Con- 
certs and fireworks. 

August 14 to 16 (Subiaco). Festival in 
honor of the Ascent of Virgin Mary into 
Heaven. 

August 16 (Siena). Festival of the 
Palio in Piazza del Campo. Procession of 
the people in their characteristic costume. 

September 3 to 6 (Viterbo). Festival 
of Santa Rosa, patron saint. Night proces- 
sion reproducing the triumph of the saint. 

September 1 to 10 (Loreto). ‘Tradi- 
tional festival of the Nativity of the Holy 
Virgin. 

September 7 to 8 (Naples). Night fes- 
tivals of Piedigrotta. Contest of Neapoli- 
tan songs. Serenades. 

September 4 (Palermo). Grand festi- 
val of Santa Rosalia. Procession to Monte 
Pellegrino. 

October 4 (Assisi). Festival of St. 
Francis. Solemn ceremony and procession 
to the relics of the saint. 





The Japanese Theatre, in all of its 
forms, both traditional and modern, is al- 
ways interesting to the traveler. Our occi- 
dental theatre is equally interesting to the 
Japanese and the source of much of his 
modern endeavour. One of Japan’s lead- 
ing scholars, Professor Tsubouchi, of 
Waseda University in Tokio, has made a 
translation of the complete works of 
Shakespeare into Japanese. As a memorial 
to his services to the theatre, there has 
been erected in Tokio a Theatre Museum 
which should be of interest to drama lovers 
of the Orient and Occident alike. 

The Theatre is modelled after the For- 
tune Theatre, even its interior, approxi- 
mating that famous playhouse as nearly as 
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is consistent with its use as a museum. It 
is intended as a store-house for books, prints 
and things related to the theatre, from all 
quarters of the world, for exhibition and 
for comparative study. Already the library 
contains thirty thousand color prints of 
theatrical subjects, and 2,000 volumes in 
Japanese, Chinese and European languages 
relating to Shakespeare. Leaving the ‘““No” 
performances and the “Kabuki” aside, such 
a museum should itself be worth a trip to 
Japan. 


RUSSIA 


The Russian theatre, whose life centers 
in the large cities, is like the theatre on 
Broadway in one respect: it turns its best 
face to the winter months. Summer trav- 
elers to Russia, however, are sure to find 
something of interest: the Ballet at Odessa, 
the special productions of the children’s 
theatres in Moscow, the Soviet Opera in 
Petrograd, the Blue Blouses in some fac- 
tory theatre, the new experimental films, 
any or all of which may be around the 
July or August corner. But more than 
all these—the drama of Russia is still on 
the street. To quote John Mason Brown’s 
“Theatre in Revolt”: 

“The revolutionary theatre is so much a 
part of the masses in those dirty, milling 
streets of Red Russia, and they are so much 
a part of it, that it is almost impossible to 
tell where the drama of the street leaves 
off and the drama of the playhouses be- 
gins. It is the drama of the streets, how- 
ever, and particularly of the streets of 
Moscow, which is an essential background 
to the shrill turbulence of the Soviet thea- 
tres. It is Moscow, moldering, Asiatic, 
and mud-splashed, with its glittering star- 
spangled onion domes, the blues and reds 
and faded yellow of its old buildings, and 
the dull gray masses of fresh white hori- 
zontal planes of the recent structures of 
the machine age, that is the scenery which 
is always present in the minds of the men 
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and women who meet in the playhouses to 
look at the bare brick walls of the stages 
which scowl at them from behind the zig- 
zag outlines of Constructivist settings. It 
is Moscow, awakened from slumbering 
past, half conscious of an uncomfortable 
present, and dreamily idealizing a difficult 
future, that is the heart and head of all 
that is happening throughout the vast 
stretches of the U. S. S. R.—a city quiver- 
ing with a mysterious and exciting vitality 
that somehow surges upward through all 
its dreary ugliness—stern, relentless, and 
triumphant.” 





SPAIN 


March 13 (Oniedo). Great religious 
fete in the Cathedral. 

March 15 to 19 (Valencia). St. Joseph’s 
Feast. Bonfires in every square. 

March 17 to 20 (Valencia). Las fallas 
de San Jose, magnificent fete. Fireworks 
and burning of effigies. 

April 13 to 20 (Seville, Madrid, Marcia, 
Vallodolid and Zamora). Grand proces- 
sions with religious images and costumes. 

April 20 to 27 (Seville). Fete, dances, 
bull fights, etc. 

April 23 (Barcelona). Rose Fete. 

April 27 (Caceres). Popular Fete. 

May 4 (Castellon). Fete of the Patron 
Saint. 

May 11 to 19 (Valencia). Spring pag- 
eant. 

May 19 (Zarogoza). Spring pageant. 

June 12 (Vallololid). Pageant of Me- 
dina del Campo. 





June 19 (Granada). Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions. 

June 21 (Seville). Closing of the Ibero- 
American Exhibition. 

July 7 (Pamplona). Fete of St. Fermin. 

July 24 (Valencia). Battle of Flowers. 

August 15 to 20 (Toledo). Fete Week. 
Religious: Drama. 

August 25 (Onteniente). Fete of “Moors 
and Christians.” 

September 1 to 14 (Marcia). Fetes and 
bull fights. 

September 1 (Castellon). Fete of the 
Patron Saint. 

October 11-21 (Zaragoza). Fete in 
honor of the Virgin del Pilar. 


SWEDEN 


May 16 (Stockholm). Gala perform- 
ance at the Royal Opera. 

May 15 to September (Stockholm). Ex- 
position of Art and Handicraft. 

May 1 (Upsala). Spring Festival. Con- 
certs by students. 

June 14-16 (Stockholm). General sing- 
ing festival—6,000 voices—arranged by the 
Swedish Choral Society. 

June 11 to 18 (Gothenburg). Folk 
dancing and song festival. 

June 23 to 24 (Dalecarlia). Mid- 
summer-eve and Midsummer-day festivals. 
Outdoor folk dances and May-pole festivi- 
ties. 

June to September (Stockholm). Open 
air peasant plays in Stockholm’s natural 
theatre. 

August 17 to 20 (Visbey). Perform- 
ances of a historical, musical play, Petrus de 
Dacia, in the ruins of the St. Nicolai church. 
The play is founded on old legends and has 
a 13th century setting. 

September 20 (Stockholm). Children’s 
flag day, Carnival parades, pageants, 
marches and folk dancing by children in 
native costume. 
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Moscow 1978 t 


The theatre of the streets in Russia—A Dancing Bear. 
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DANCING CATALANS 


Dancing Catalans, by John Langdon- 
Davies; Harper Brothers. $2.50 


HIS is a book of sunlight and dancing. 

It tells of a bronzed people who live 
beside the Mediterranean, a people for 
whom a dance has become more than a 
recreation, more than an art. The Sardana 
to the Catalan is a code, a philosophy, a 
religion. In the democracy of the dance, in 
its slow rhythms and its ingenuous emotions 
a simple people have found something on 
which to order their lives. 

The Sardana colors the relations between 
the sexes—‘‘Women’s happiness in our town 
is very like the steps danced by a Sardana 
ring: individuality is frowned at, and only 
certain modes and styles are permissible.” 
It affects manners and customs and morals 
—‘Substitute for the joy of the illicit the 
joy of the beautiful open air and trees lit by 
electric light, of sea wrapped in a memory 
of its daylight blue, and of remembered sun 
in the cool of the evening, and you have the 
Sardana: a thing inseparable from its sur- 
roundings, not so much art as_ artistic 
living.” And though the turmoil of modern 
economic and political revolution has not 
left the Catalan untouched, the Sardana 
remains a symbol of the unconquerable— 
“Through all these changes and chances the 
Sardana holds its own, and there are two 
reasons for this. First of all because it is 
older and more fundamental than all the 
changes; a habit which enthralled men and 
girls before Homer became blind, is not 
likely to be easily destroyed; and, second, 
because its value as a symbol cannot be 
overlooked by the Catalan nationalists; so 
long as Catalunya can claim to be an op- 
pressed nation, so long will nationalism and 
enthusiasm for traditional customs be pow- 


erful. The Sardana, indeed, is a sublima- 
tion of the desire for separatism which even 
Primo de Rivera cannot suppress.” 

Finally the dance is an answer to an 
eternal question ‘““The Sardana dancers live 
and die in the spiritual cement of a suf- 
ficient myth, a mode of thought which sinks 
the individual life in the life of the com- 
munity and thereby brings happiness.” 

In a style as lucid as the sun-drenched 
atmosphere of which he writes, as slow and 
graceful as the Sardana itself, John Lang- 
don-Davies has written a book about the 
rhythm of living. The Sardana means to 
him something beautiful which is lost to our 
times. In his measured contemplations, as 
well, the reader may find reason to lament 
past beauty. For rarely today does one 
find such charmingly leisured writing. 

Cart CARMER 


FRENCH COSTUME 


Les Costumes Regionaux de la 
France, 200 Water Colors, by Grati- 
ane de Gardilanne and Elisabeth 
Whitney Moffat. The Pegasus Press 
—New York 1929. $275.00 


HE traveler in France who goes in 

search of authenticity, and who is 
willing to leave the beaten track of trains 
and motor-cars and auto-buses may find 
more of what he seeks than in any other 
place in the civilized world, except in some 
far corners of Holland or Spain. If he hap- 
pens to strike an old Breton fishing town, 
for example, on the day of a “Pardon,” or 
a feast day, or a wedding, he may still see 
perfect 18th century costumes, and, what is 
more important, costumes that are in them- 
selves beautiful in every detail. For, to the 
French perhaps more than to other people, 
it has always seemed right and important to 
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La SAINTONGE 


Four of the two hundred water- 
color costume designs by Gratiane 
de Gardilanne and _ Elizabeth 
Whitney Moffat included in Les 
Costumes Régionaux de la France, 
published by the Pegasus Press, 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. 


La BRETAGNE 
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beautify all the possible surface of everyday 
life in line, in color, in texture, in orna- 
ment. French provincial costumes have al- 
ways been essentially beautiful and make a 
record of such beauty while it lasts, a work 
worth while; yet from the standpoint of 
the theatre the temptation is great to speak 
of the Costumes Regionaux de la France 
not in terms of the book’s beauty but of its 
endless use. 


The work consists of 200 Water Colors 
by Gratiane de Gardilanne and Elisabeth 
Whitney Moffat, with a historical text by 
Henry Royere and a preface by Princess 
Marthe Bibesco. It is divided into four 
portfolios containing reproductions of paint- 
ings, the result of three years of search by 
the artists through the homes and the 
museums of every corner of France. 

Among the variety of costumes repre- 
sented are: an old Basque woman, wearing 
the typical costume of the Pyrénées: printed 
cotton skirt, checked apron, Baréges shawl, 
handkerchief tied in front. The linen san- 
dals with rope soles are still used in all the 
Southwestern provinces. 

The Pyrénéan shepherd’s costume, usu- 
ally made of dark burlap. The only dash 
of color is the belt of embroidered wool. 

The “élégante” from Deauville, quite 
different from those who are now strutting 
on the boardwalk. She wears a ratteen 
vest with red sleeves; her shirt is orna- 
mented by a small collar, the fale: the 
skirt is striped and the lace head-dress cul- 
minates in a large silk butterfly-bow in 
front. 

The Valmont bride, one of the first Nor- 
mandes to wear white for the ceremony. 
She has kept her peasant bonnet, but the 
embroidery is elaborate and all the lines 
perfect enough for a lady of the Court. 

The wagoner from Provence, a woolen 
bonnet on his head, of Catalan importation. 
It is ornamented with embroideries match- 
ing those of the blue linen blouse, the 
blaudo. 

A fisherwoman from the North Sea... . 
A peasant and a fashionable lady from 
Auvergne ... and many other pictur- 
esque figures. The originals of the drawings 
are now a part of the permanent collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum. But the 
quality of the reproductions in this hand- 
somely printed volume, put out by the Pe- 


gasus Press, is so close to the original as to 
serve every purpose of the student or artist, 
the costumer or theatrical designer. 
There is something to learn about color 
and line, about cotton and lace and silk, 
about pattern and ornament on every page. 
And much to learn about the loveliness of 
homely living. The book is a treasure for 
every worker’s library and every reference 
room. FREDERICK Morton 


GOETHE 


Goethe, by Jean Marie Carré, trans- 
lated from the French by Eleanor 
Hard. Coward-McCann: New York. 
$3.00 


NEW life of Goethe is inevitably 
arresting to those who love the 
theatre for the hope that it holds out of 
illuminating some phase of Goethe’s rela- 
tion to the stage. As the one great play- 
wright who was not primarily a man of the 
theatre, Goethe’s character and career offer 
endless food for speculation. Goethe took 
the theatre in his stride, as he took politics, 
philosophy, art, passion and the exact sci- 
ences. He brought the unalloyed gold of 
his poetic genius to the stage, as well as his 
uncanny love of detail, the orderly, meticu- 
lous, housekeeping side of his nature which 
manifested itself in his autocratic rule of the 
Weimar theatre. “There is a Goethe who 
lives an intense inner life,” he wrote in one 
of his early letters, “who tries as best he can 
to set down, now the carefree thoughts of 
youth in idle verse, now the strong wine of 
life itself in his many dramas.” 

It is this Goethe whom Jean Marie Carré 
presents in his straightforward account of a 
complex and contradictory being. He does 
not stress Goethe’s theatrical interests, but 
he gives a clear and engaging picture of the 
man and we can follow him from his first 
enthusiasm for the stage, when in 1759, as a 
mere boy, he slipped out of his father’s 
house and spent the pennies he had begged 
from his mother on tickets to see the French 
players who had come to Frankfort in the 
train of the conquering armies, to that later 
and more brilliant moment when he sat, a 
peer among peers, in the “parterre of 
Kings” at Erfurt, and later, in Napoleon’s 
company, received Talma and the Comédie 
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Frangaise in his own theatre of Weimar. 
At fifteen Goethe was already absorbed in 
the theatre, composing and acting plays with 
his Frankfort friends. While still a student 
at Leipzig, haunting the theatre and indulg- 
ing in the first of his many love affairs, he 
wrote a pastoral comedy entitled, appro- 
priately enough, ‘““The Lover’s Fancy.” It 
is amusing to speculate on what might have 
happened had Goethe like Shakespeare and 
Moliére, been forced to earn his bread in- 
side the theatre instead of approaching it 
from without; first, as a spectator; then, as 
a poet; and finally, as a dictator of festivi- 
ties at the tiny Weimar court. As a matter 
of fact, Goethe’s appetite for the theatre 
was insatiable. He wrote Clavigo the year 
that Werther raised him at one stroke to a 
dizzy pinnacle of fame. He poured out 
comedies, operettas and satires with an 
astonishing fecundity. His plays fill several 
volumes of his collected works and include 
such masterpieces as Gotz von Berlichingen, 
Egmont, Iphigenia and, of course, Faust. 
Once installed at Weimar he took over the 
direction of the theatre as an essential part 
of his function of keeping the young Duke 
amused. He staged and even acted in the 
court amateur performances, and little by 
little built up a real theatre in his little 
kingdom. His happiest days were when he 
collaborated with Schiller in the newly re- 
built theatre at Weimar and started a real 
school of art where he could put into prac- 
tice his many theories. ‘He was a dictator 
who allowed no discussion,” M. Carré tells 
us, “an impresario who would not lower 
himself to his public, but forced his public 
to raise itself to him. Everything in the 
Weimar Theatre bowed before the absolute 
sovereignty of art.”’ For forty years he did 
his best to counteract the “hyperborean bar- 
barity” of the world in which he lived, but 
when an actress, who was also his Duke’s 
mistress, insisted that a dog should perform 
in the theatre and on the very stage that 
he had rendered immortal by his lifetime of 
devotion, he gave up the struggle and re- 
tired from the field of active theatre life. 
His conversations with Eckermann hold the 
gist of his theories and practice on the stage. 
This book gives a general but a very vivid 
impression of the man whom the world has 
hailed, as it did Napoleon, “Voila un 
homme!” ROSAMOND GILDER 


THEATRE CENTENARIANS 


British Plays from the Restoration to 
1820, edited, with introductions and 
bibliographies, by Montrose J. Moses. 
Little, Brown: Boston. 2 vols. $12.50. 


HE two large volumes of Restoration 

and Post-Restoration plays, edited 
by Montrose J. Moses, of which a one-vol- 
ume school] edition has recently been issued, 
might well be called the Best Plays of 1670- 
1820—if we use the word best in terms of 
popularity and theatrical longevity. Almost 
all of them can boast a longer run than 
anything now appearing on Broadway, not 
merely a longer career in print, but a 
greater number of actual productions on the 
stages of half the world. They should be 
read, as they have been edited, with an 
imagination alive to their theatre value. 
From Buckingham’s Rehearsal to Sheri- 
dan’s School for Scandal, they are, with 
one exception, acted dramas, “stage plays” 
that have enriched the repertories of the 
actors and actresses of the English theatre 
from the days of Betterton and his com- 
rades of Charles II’s reign to the close of 
the nineteenth century when repertory died 
with the death of the great actor managers 
of the last generation. 


Mr. Moses’ excellent historico-biograph- 
ical introductions with their emphasis on 
actors, productions and general and theatric 
backgrounds are of enormous assistance in 
keeping in mind the living quality of a 
drama which the modern reader is apt to 
consider as mere literature. Mr. Moses 
helps us to recapture the mood of the audi- 
ences which greeted these plays on their 
first performance, reminds us of the actors 
we would have seen on these distant first- 
nights, shows us the flow and movement of 
theoretic ideas, their reflection of, and re- 
action to the times. Impartially, and with 
a wealth of data, he takes us from the 
high, biting and tonic comedies of the early 
period where Etherege, Wycherley and 
Congreve flourished in a “world where. no 
cold moral reigns,” into the vale of tears 
of the “reforming age.” He shows us 
Restoration wit and Restoration tragedy 
floundering into the mire of sentimental 
comedy and domestic tragedy. He indi- 
cates the manner in which Cibber and 
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Steele began the adulteration of comedy; 
how Rowe and Home made the buskined 
tragedy of Dryden and Otway more 
“human” and consequently less divine; how 
men, like Gray, flew in the face of the 
mounting tide of sentimentality and affec- 
tation and dared a Beggar’s Opera; how 
Goldsmith insisted on natural comedy, and 
Sheridan restored wit and satire to their 
place, and saved the stage from the threat- 
ened inundation. 

It is evident that the comedies written in 
the period covered by this collection had a 
much higher survival value than the trage- 
dies, in spite of the fact that the latter were 
so popular with the actors and actresses of 
the last two hundred years. The average 
theatregoer today is at least vaguely famil- 
iar with The Way of the World or The 
School for Scandal, while such noble war- 
horses as Venice Preserv’d and Douglas 
have been completely forgotten. Indeed, 
the only tragedy in the collection which can 
be revived today with any serious interest 
is the one play in the whole group which 
never had a stage success. Shelley’s Cenci, 
departing in this from the other dramas in 
these volumes, is included here because Mr. 
Moses sees in it a foreshadowing of a 
nobler and more lasting theatre—where 
poets such as Shelley may join hands in 
actuality, as in theory, with artists such as 
Craig and Robert Edmond Jones and bring 
once again into the theatre the reality of 
an almost forgotten dream. 

Mr. Moses’ collection will be found of 
inestimable value to every student and 
lover of the stage. It is particularly at- 
tractive in its two-volume edition, where 
excellent contemporaneous _illustrations— 
pictures of writers, actors and theatres and 
reproductions of the title pages of the first 
editions of each play—greatly enliven the 
text. With concentrated introductions, 
bibliographies, general and particular, and 
clear and simple presentation of the texts, 
largely in their original form, the book 
accomplishes the double function of history 
and anthology. 

The plays selected are, in the order of 
their appearance: Buckingham’s The Re- 
hearsal, that devastating parody of the 
heroic tragedy which reflects so vividly the 
complex theatre conditions of the day; Dry- 
den’s The Spanish Fryar, as an example of 
that heroic tragedy; then the incomparable 


quartet, Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve 
and Vanbrugh, with the cream of English 
comedy—The Man of Mode, The Plain- 
Dealer, The Way of the World and The 
Provok’d Wife. An interlude of tragedy, 
Otway’s Venice Preserv’d, reminds us that 
this play has probably been more often act- 
ed, translated and revived than any other 
English tragedy, Shakespeare always ex- 
cepted ; Cibber’s The Careless Husband and 
Steele’s The Conscious Lovers show the 
first signs of a reluctant concession to the 
moralizers; Nicholas Rowe’s Jane Shore 
goes the whole way in tearful, righteous 
tragedy of the royal-domestic variety ; while 
Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem harks 
back to a merrier and more robust tradi- 
tion. Gay’s The Beggar's Opera comes 
next, with its rollicking parody of the over- 
popular Italian opera and its undercurrent 
of political satire; Home’s Douglas, full of 
sound and fury, one of the most popular 
of post-Restoration tragedies; Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer, still a favorite for 
revivals, with its untarnished freshness and 
amiability; Cumberland’s The Fashionable 
Lover, and Colman and Garrick’s The 
Clandestine Marriage—enormously popular 
in their day, but less familiar to us; Sheri- 
dan’s School for Scandal completes the 
cycle of comedy, and finally Shelley’s Cenci, 
closing the collection, links it with Mr. 
Moses’ former anthology of Victorian and 
Modern British dramas. 


ROSAMOND GILDER. 


THE IRISH DRAMA 


The Irish Drama, by Andrew E. 
Malone; Scribners. $4.00 


R. MALONE has written a com- 

prehensive and intelligent history 
of a brave enterprise, that of the Irish 
National Theatre. He has, moreover, been 
so close to his subject that his interpreta- 
tions bear authority. His chapters on the 
founders of the movement and their ideals 
are a series of keenly observed studies of 
personalities and their reactions upon one 
another—a difficult undertaking but suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The book is vastly 
more entertaining reading than the average 
chronicle of such material. This is due, in 
all probability, to the author’s ability as a 
critic. A writer of criticism for some years 
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he has not allowed (perhaps has not been 
able to allow) his critical faculties to desert 
him. The result has been a history that is 
not without opinion and is the better 
therefor. 


Particularly startling is his attack on the 
“Celticism” of W. B. Yeats: “There is 
more of India than of Ireland in the so- 
called Celticism of W. B. Yeats, only the 
body is Irish as the spirit is from India, 
and that is some part of the reason why the 
plays of Mr. Yeats have never achieved 
popularity in Ireland. But there is another, 
and a much more important, reason for the 
comparative unpopularity of his plays in 
Ireland: it is, that Mr. Yeats has seriously 
misjudged the Irish character, and has 
given to the world a false interpretation of 
that character by endowing it with his own 
ideas and beliefs. ... There is nothing 
romantic, nothing spiritual, nothing mysti- 
cal, in Ireland that cannot be discovered 
in equal measure in the rural and more 
secluded parts of other countries. Ireland 
is not a freak among the nations of Europe, 
and the ‘Celtic Twilight’ is nothing more 
than ‘the mist that does be on the bog’.” 
And later in his chapter on The Poet in 
the Theatre Mr. Malone continues his as- 
sault: ‘““There are those who contend that 
Mr. Yeats has shown himself to be Irish 
and Celtic, but there is more of Asia than 
of Europe in it, and more of India than of 
Ireland; they present Irish legend in a set- 
ting of Oriental mysticism. ‘The outlines 
of his plays, the bare bones of his plots, are 
Irish, taken invariably from Irish legend 
or folklore, but the philosophy with which 
they are filled is neither of pre-Christian 
nor Christian Ireland. It is Ireland by the 
light of Asia.” 


Not only the playwrights come into this 
book for their share of praise and blame. 
The work of directors and actors, espe- 
cially those of the Irish National Theatre 
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today, receives critical analysis and appre- 
ciation. Such a comprehensive viewpoint 
adds much to the understanding which the 
reader gets of the movement as a whole. 

This book should be of great value to 
all organizations of idealistic theatre. The 
Theatre Guild and the Civic Repertory 
Theatre of New York, like organizations 
in other cities, the little theatres throughout 
America, may obtain an inspiration and a 
guidance from its pages. It is the story 
of an ambitious little theatre which “grew 
up” not without growing pains. 

Having achieved maturity the Irish Na- 
tional Theatre now faces the future: “It is 
certain that the Irish drama of the future 
will be very different from that of the 
past. In England and America, apparently, 
the audiences still expect nothing from any- 
thing labelled an Irish drama but the buf- 
fooneries of Handy Andy. In Ireland it- 
self all that has been killed by the efforts 
of the National Theatre Society, which has 
demonstrated that in order to be Irish 
drama need not necessarily be absurd. But 
even in the Abbey Theatre itself the type 
of drama upon which it flourished in the 
past is found to be out of date. The ‘peas- 
ant play’ upon which the foundation of its 
success was laid is now found to be insufh- 
cient to interest audiences. A new Ireland 
is in the process of formation, and that new 
Ireland will not be so morbidly concen- 
trated upon its nationality as was the Ire- 
land of the past. If Bernard Shaw’s meta- 
phor may be used, the broken arm has been 
reset and it no longer absorbs all the atten- 
tion of its owner. The Irish drama of the 
future will not be so much an expression of 
Irish nationality as of the Irish view of 
human nature.” ‘This conclusion would in- 
dicate that the Irish theatre is far in ad- 
vance of the American which must go 
through several stages of development yet 
before it achieves so sane and progressive 
an attitude. 





















A design by Robert Edmond Jones for the League 
of Composers’ production of Arnold Schénberg’s 
Die Gliickliche Hand. True to their announced in- 
tent the League of Composers continues to offer con- 
temporary writers of music the opportunity of hear- 
ing their work produced. Following the successful 
performance last season of Stravinsky’s Les Noces, 
the League is planning to present this spring, besides 
Schonberg’s work, a stage production of Stravinsky’s 
Le Sacre du Printemps. ¥or the latter production 
sets have been designed by Nicholas Roerich, one of 
which is reproduced in this issue. 


Dit GLUCKLICHE HAND 











North German Lloyd The Cabaret Theatre on the Bremen 


THE THEATRE 
ON THE HIGH SEAS 


HE theatre has become so much a part of the life of the world 

that travelers, even for the few days that they now are on the 

water in the swift liners, have come to expect some kind of dra- 
matic entertainment. To meet this demand steamship companies have 
built into their new boats charming little theatres with real and thoroughly 
equipped stages. [hese theatres, built in the modern manner, make 
beautiful additions to those accommodations now provided by boats to 
make their passengers happy and offer a great number of pleasant possi- 
bilities. For, aside from the “‘ship’s concert’? which usually takes place 
on each voyage a number of other delightful things may happen. 

On the boat stage during a voyage, a company of actors traveling from 
one of the world’s great theatre cities to another may present the play 
they are bringing across the water. Or a few members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company may entertain their fellow passengers with a 
scene from Don Giovanni. Or all the passengers may arrange a benefit 
show from the talent among them. And in the mornings the theatre is 
thronged with lively children, hilarious over the violent doings of Punch 
and Judy and the Devil. 


The water transportation companies are another group of progressive 














French Line The Theatre in Modern Style on the Ile de France 


business units which are aware of the tremendous advertising influence of 
the theatre. The love of dramatic entertainment permeates ever more 
thoroughly the substance of American life. Just as our leading depart- 
ment stores are utilizing the work of stage-artists to make their show 
windows attractive, employing stage costumers to design lovely gowns, 
persuading famous actors and actresses to give merchandise prominence 
by lending it their approval, the boat companies are making travel attrac- 
tive by the use of theatres. This is but further proof of the value of the 
theatre and of things theatrical as modern aids to advertising media. 

















Modern Lighting jo, Little Theatres 


| Pubetaeen Theatres today stress the importance of modern technical equipment in the | 

theatre. And in this field, the light technician plays a leading role. This organiza- | 
tion is alive to the lighting requirements of the Little Theatre and has available at 
all times full facilities for this particular branch. From gelatines, borderlights, foots, 
spots and floods to the flexible switch and dimmer board, infinite care is taken to meet 
the exact needs of the most highly skilled electrician. 


Write for advice and prices 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 




















351 W. 52nd Street - New York City 
we , - Specialists 5 
STAGE LIGHTING in 
STAGE LIGHTING 
for 


Large and small theatres 








Complete line of theatre elec- 
trical equipment and effects for 
sale or rent 


Write for quotation 
DUWICO 
315 West 47th St., New York City 




















EQUIPMENT APPARATUS SUPPLIES 
Footlights Spotlights Dimmers Stage Cable = 
Borderlights Floodlights Floor Pockets Color Mediums 
Act Announcers Color Wheels Wall Pockets Music Stands YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 
Exit Signs Color Frames Connectors Lenses 
Aisle Lights Scenic Effects Plugging Boxes Pipe Clamps —problems may be answered by the use 


of our scientifically designed and highly 


Your —- cordially invited efficient stage lighting units. It has been 
demonstrated that our 9” Cube Box 

K Le EG L rc race 

Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 


Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., INc. two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 


























ESTABLISHED 1896 include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 

These modern units are giving new and 
TH EATRICAL . DECORATIVE ” SPECTACULAR unique features to the art of stage | 
L { G (| T ( N G illumination. 
PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. | | 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting t 

32! West 50th Street pve 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
— 





ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 








| Meteor Fifty Million Frenchmen | 
The Little Show Heads Up ‘ 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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Complete and Incomplete 
Sets of THEATRE ARTS 


The Only Permanent Record of the Theatre 


HEATRE ARTS represents the only permanent 
and authoritative record of the past momentous 





years in the progress of the world theatre, giving by 
text and illustration a vivid account of dominant 
events from Broadway to Moscow. Theatre-lovers 
and theatre-workers will find in these sets a wealth 
of material dealing with playwriting, acting, direct- 
ing, stage design, costuming, lighting and the dance. 








Offer No. 1 


Offer No. 2 


Offer No. 3 
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Complete Bound Sets 
Volumes I-XIII 
Impossible to Duplicate 


This thirteen years’ rec- 
ord includes certain is- 
sues entirely out of 
print. Although at the 
present time we have 
no complete sets avail- 
able, we are beginning 
a waiting list and will 
accept orders after Jan- 
uary 20th. 


Bound (in 19 books) 
$160 














Monthly Complete 
Volumes VIII-XIII 
Bound in 12 books 


Theatre Arts Monthly 
complete in its monthly 
form, with 1,500 illus- 
trations. An invaluable 
foundation for a thea- 
tre library, containing 
many rare issues. 


Bound $90 
Unbound $70 








Incomplete Sets 

Volumes II-XIII 

Eighty-one issues 
Constitutes nearly as 
full a record as the 
complete set. A wealth 


of material for research 


and reference. 


Unbound $70 
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119 WEST 57th STREET 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























Announcing 


The Seventh Annual 
Tributary Theatre Year Book 


JULY ISSUE 
(Published June 15th) 


The July Issue will include 
a comprehensive survey of 
the advance of the Tribu- 
tary Theatre, including 
news notes from Little 
Theatres throughout the 
world, a pictorial record of 
significant performances, 
studies of financial and 
production problems, 
accounts of interesting 





To Advertisers: 


The Tributary Theatre Year 
Book will contain, both in pic- 
tures and text, matter of vital 
interest to all Little Theatres. 
It will focus the attention of 
thousands of theatre workers 
on theatre necessities: scenery, 
stage lighting, equipment, 
plays, make-up, textiles, etc. It 
will provide the best possible 
advertising medium for deal- 
ers in such products and for 
little theatres that wish to es- 
tablish the prestige of their or- 
ganizations (forty-eight adver- 
tised last year). 

















To Little Theatres: 


THEATRE Arts will be grate- 
ful to you for co-operation in 
making this year’s Tributary 
Theatre Issue the most impor- 
tant and comprehensive yet 
published. You can do this by 
submitting effective photo- 
graphs of your most success- 
ful productions and summaries 
of your work during the year. 
All non-professional theatre 
organizations, American and 
foreign, including schools, col- 
leges and theatre workshops 
are invited to submit material 
whether they are subscribers 
to THEATRE ArTs or not. Ma- 
terial must be in by April 15 
to receive consideration. 











experiments, consideration 
of Little Theatre acting, 
the progress of speech 
improvement, play selec- 
tion, etc.... More than 
fifty theatres will be repre- 
sented in pictures, text, 
programs. Send us your 
order for extra copies now. 
Price: 50 cents acopy. 


For Information Write to 











THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 West 57th St., New York City ——$—_—— 
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TRADITION AND 
EXPERIMENT 


In Present-Day Literature 


ASHLEY DUKES and 
Cc. K. MUNRO chart the 
currents of the modern 
drama. T. S. Eliot, Re- 
becca West, Edith Sitwell, 
and others, speak for the 
novel, poetry, biography, 
and criticism. A contribu- 
tion to a warfare of never 
diminishing intensity. $2.50 




















TEN GREEK PLAYS 


The cream of Greek Literature, 
translated by Gilbert Murray, 
and others, hitherto available 
only at 90c each; an obvious 
bargain in one volume at $3.50. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
Haunts near Stratford 
By E. I. Fripp 


“The lover of Shakespeare with 
a few weeks to spend poking 
about this region and Mr. Fripp’s 
book always in hand, would have 
a most enjoyable time.”—WN. Y. 
Times. $2.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
«. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_ 
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rebanigninae 


LONGMANS’ 


PLAYS 





THE SWAN 
By Ferenc Molnar 


Eva LeGallienne’s hit is now being 
produced by amateur organizations 
Only one set re- 


with great success. 
quired. 8 men, 9 women. 
manuscript lent. 
Books, each 75c 
SUN-UP By Lula Volmer 
Director’s manuscript lent. 
Books, each $1.00 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
Bv Maxwell Anderson 
Available in non-stock towns. 
Books, each $2.00 
THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
By R. E. Sherwood 
Director’s manuscript lent. 
Books, each 75c 


Write for terms and play catalogue 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue 


Director 


BACK NUMBERS 


THEATRE Arts will pay 
twenty-five cents for each 
of the following numbers: 


March 1929 
May 1929 
June 1929 


September 1929 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 


New York 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Oliver La Farge is the author of a 
recent Literary Guild selection, Laugh- 
ing Boy, a first novel whose main 
characters are Navajo Indians. Mr. 
La Farge has lived with Navajos and 
has even been mistaken for one by 
Indians of other tribes. 


John Mulholland, besides being a 
practicing magician, is also an accom- 
plished scholar in the field of necro- 
mancy. His library contains over four 
hundred volumes, some very old and 
rare, devoted to magic. He was a 
student of Houdini, and he has visited 
many countries exchanging ideas and 
methods with native magicians. 

Charles Collins has been a dramatic 
critic in Chicago for the past twenty 
years for the Record-Herald, the Inter- 
Ocean, the Evening Post, and The 
Chicagoan. He is now dramatic critic 


of the Chicago Tribune. 


Phillip Carr is the Paris dramatic 
correspondent for the New York 
Times and the London Observer. 


Margaret Gage is an actor-dancer 
who has for some years designed and 
directed the choral dances in the Greek 
Dramas revived by Edith Wynne 
Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy 
at the Bennett School at Millbrook. 


Nicholas Roerich is a distinguished 
painter and orientalist, head of the 
Roerich Museum in New York City. 
Before the great war Roerich was one 
of the most prominent of Russian stage- 
designers. He still holds active in- 
terest in the theatre shown by his occa- 
sional designs for ballets and operas. 


Leo Passetti, one of the most imagi- 
native of German stage designers, is 
scenery director for the Berlin Staats- 
oper. There associated with Adolph 
Linnebach, Technical Director, he has 
produced many extremely effective 
backgrounds for opera. 


Herman Rosse has displayed great 
versatility in his career as stage de- 
signer. He has designed sets for bal- 
lets, for operas, for Shakespearean pro- 
ductions and very recently for a talk- 
ing picture featuring Paul Whiteman. 


Robert Edmond Jones is one of the 
best-known of American stage design- 
ers. His work, constantly in demand, 
maintains an exceedingly high level of 
artistic excellence. 

Louis Lozowick is a designer and 
painter highly praised for the strength 
of his modernistic conceptions. 
Among our illustrators are Paul 
Love, a New York artist who is in- 
terested in the theatre, and Elizabeth 
Black, young New Orleans artist 
now in New York, whose charming 
drawings of Sicilian Marionettes were 
published in the December issue. 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GER- 
MAN, ENGLISH 


Conversational methods. Native teachers. 
Private lessons. 75c a lesson. Short course. 
9 to 9 daily. Sundays 10 to 4. 18th year. 


FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th St. 








ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUMS 
Size 20 x 24 


NONFADING COLORS 


Descriptive booklet containing sample gelatine 
sheets in 40 colors mailed upon receipt of ten 
cents. 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 











Stage Decoration and 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


Especially adapted for Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges. A fascinating study, 
with big rewards, for creative talent. 
Previous art training not necessary. 
Write for Prospectus “‘B.” Please enclose 
six cents for postage. 


STUDIO OF STAGE DESIGN 
451 First Ave. New York City 





your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME way managers do. Brooks’ 
are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. 25,000 to choose from. 
Send list of requirements for our proposal, 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Costumes 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. y 
Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information 


443 W. ee St., N. ¥. C. 
aiso 
400 W. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY? 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
SCENERY—Rental and Purchase 


Painted Stage Scenery of Every Description. 
Stage Settings, Cycloramas, Curtains, ete. 


LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
PROMPT SERVICE LOW PRICES 


VARIETY SCENIO STUDIOS, Inc. 
220 West 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 


IL.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
508 West 48rd St. 











CURTAINS FURNITURE 


New York 























THE NEIGHBORHOOD The Actor Managers, Inc., presents 


mete | | RUTH DRAPER 


3 Performances of 
“A PAGAN POEM?” 
by Charles Martin LoefHer 


Harold Bauer at the piano 


in her 


ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 


(Including 5 new ones) 








“LA PROCESSION Evenings: Tuesday, Wednesday, 
NOCTURNE” Friday, Sunday, 8:50 
. eine Mats.: Thursday and Saturday 2:30 
by Henri Rabaud 


iat VERY GOOD SEATS at $1.00 


“NEW YEAR’S EVE IN ae ee 
NEW YORK” COMEDY THEATRE, 3*,5':, Fast 




















by Werner Janssen 
St . v Leb oed idan Oe PR DCAM wD CBIR aD CLR Cin. 
otage ersions devise¢ an¢ directec 5 
Pauline Suteriue Aird 


IRENE LEWISOHN Marjorie Seligman 





The 
Played by 
THE CLEVELAND oy = 
ORCHESTRA eg 
29 West 47th Street 


Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


Performed by 


New York City 


Plays Pietieed and Published 


A CoMPANY OF ACTORS AND us eedt Gr panenEss 
DANCERS Edwin J. Mayer 2.50 
_ " METEOR S. N. Behrman 2.00 
MECCA AUDITORIUM JEW SUSS Ashley Dukes 2.00 
133 West 55th Street BERKELEY SQUARE 


John L. Balderston 2.00 


8:45 p. m. ; : 
THE CRIMINAL CODE 


FEBRUARY 20, 21, 22, 1930 Martin Flavin 2.00 

a " STRICTLY DISHONORABLE 

Tickets on sale at box office Preston Sturges 2.00 
Prices: $5, $3, $2.50, $2, $1.50, $1, 75c. THE FIRST MRS. FRASER 


St. John Ervine 1.25 





ATERING to a 
discriminating 
clientele which appre- 
ciates its unusual 
appointments, its 
splendor, its cuisine, 
location and atmos- 
phere of refinement. 


The 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
| NEW YORK 












































WOT DOW DOW DOW DONT” 

















—— —— 
A il / 
SS HERES REI OVENDTIGV /) 
SOMETIMES THE BRAIN FEELS FAGGED. . 
SOMETIMES THE BODY'S WEARY.. p 
SOMETIMES LEGS FEEL TIRED.. 
.- Here at Briarcliff folks worn and wan find rapid renewal of over- 
worked and careworn facilities. 
.- A new HEALTH ANNEX with complete equipment for physiotherapeutic treat- 
ment. The baths of Neuheim, Charcot and Vichy duplicated. A gymnasium, an 
indoor pool. AND EXERCISE TOO; 27 holes of golf, 15 tennis courts, saddle horses 
.- Food fresh from our own farm, 
. A Telephone — Briarcliff 1640 
LOWERED FALL i EF CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE 
SS 
or 2 ee : 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N.Y. 
I 
—— 
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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 


Please write any 

















American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIO 









Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Season October 7th to May 31st 


Booklet upon request, Dept. A 
PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 E. 59th St., New York, Volunteer 1357 





The 
LONGY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


announces 
a new member of ite faculty 


FREDERIC TILLOTSON 
Teacher of the Pianoforte 


Mr. Tillotson has received his train- 











ing from Heinrich Gebhard, Boston, 
and Tobias Matthay, London. For a 
decade he has given annual concerts 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, and Iiast 
summer conducted Master Classes at 


the Lamont School, Denver. 


The Longy School is now using 
exclusively the 
BALDWIN PIANO 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Minna Franziska Holl, Director 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 












HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


TEACHER OF ACTING 
for 
PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
and those preparing for 


THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 864 


Telephone for appointment 


7th Ave.—5éth St. Circle 1350 

















COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- 
ing—Speech—Phonetics — Voice — Stage 
Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- 
tion of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. 

courses. Complete Training in Speech 
| Arts. Homelike dormitory. 40th year. 


Summer School Opens June 24th 
Address Registrar 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 











EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 








Rhythmic 
Movement 





10 West 13th Street 
New York Cit 
Phone Algonquin 8075 












































SCHOOL mae tent THE GOODMAN 
ae i HEATRE 
ae FACULTY 
= THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 

B. Iden a Whitford Kane 

Hubert Osborne Cloyd Head 


Mary Agnes Doyle and others 
Lester Luther 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in 
entire work of the theatre—produc- 
tion, acting, scene design, costume 
and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
—Apply now! 

Address Dept. TA 
for free descriptive bulletin. 


Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre 
DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE 





























Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EURYTHMICS 
Bopy TECHNIQUE 
DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 

















FINE ART OF DANCING 


<9 


Parheva 


BALLERINA COLN OPERA GERMANY 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
DHIRE LAH RICE 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 
Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 
fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 
“Little Theatre’ Plays every night. 
Land and water sports. 
Enrell Now for 1930 Summer Season 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
288 Olark Read Brookline, Mass. 
2 AMR NR EE Ep ES IE RIE ETE IETS 














School and Studio Directory continued 








THEATRE ARTS 
¢ INSTITUTE 


222 East 54th St. PLAza 8877 
New York City 


Maria GERMANOVA © «© « © © « « Director 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY - - - = = = = Consulting Director 





Technical training in Voice Production, 
Ballet, Body Rhythm, Diction and Fencing. 


Next Term opens October Ist, 1930 
Applications now accepted. 


For Information write for Booklet A 
Sd > & 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Now Playing 


SCRIBE’S “A GLASS OF WATER” 
Directed by MARIA GERMANOVA 


Next Production—COCTEAU’S “LE BOEUF SUR LE 
TOIT” AND “ANTIGONE” 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday nights 


of each week. 


Tickets at Box Office 


MR. GEORGE BIRSE, General Manager 
222 East 54th St. PLAza 8877 




















Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland 


announce 
2" Season of a + 
STUDENT GROUP 


in connection with the 


Cissie Loftus 
Alexander Kirkland 
Aline MacMahon 


3" Season of Donald Meek | 
BERKSHIRE oo 
PLAYHOUSE ollo Peters 


Margaret Mower 
at Stockbridge, Mass. Pedro de Cordoba 


Margaret Love 
An opportunity to study the Hugh Buckler 
theatre arts under competent 
direction and in close association 
with a distinguished acting com- 
pany which last season included: 


James Cagney, etc. 





Apply to 
Miss Gertrude Lee, 105 W. 14th St., New York 

















A Summer Training Base for 
the Arts of the Theatre 





This set in which Paolo and Francesca 

was produced was also designed by Mr. 

Wyckoff and executed by the Colony 
students. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Formerly at Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire. Walter Hartwig, General Director. 


In line with a policy of extension of its 
activities will be at Bristol, Connecticut, 
this 


JULY and AUGUST 


Instruction and The Faculty 
training in: 

History of the WALTER PRICHARD 
Drama EATON 
Stage Craft ALEXANDER 
and Decoration WYCKOFF 
Stage Direction WALTER 
and Acting HARTWIG 
Costuming EvELYN COHEN 
Stage ALEXANDER 
Lighting WYCKOFF 
Make-up OscaR BERNNER 
Voice MarGareT P. 
Control McLEAN 
Dramatic JOHN 
Criticism ANDERSON 
Playwriting JoHN 


KIRKPATRICK 


Thoroughly equipped work- 
shop, two stages and studios for 
student work. Four complete 
productions will be presented by 
a resident company of well 
known Broadway actors. Students 
will work on the designing, build- 
ing and other preparation of 
these productions. 


Send for illustrated prospectus : 


WALTER HARTWIG 


General Director 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


152 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 











we 


